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THE ANTHRACITE MINERS’ STRIKE OF 1900. 


THE practical unanimity with which the employees in the 
anthracite coal industry stopped work on September 17 and the 
few days following; the deliberation with which the movement 
leading to the strike was conducted; the completeness with 
which for thirty-six days the suspension of work was maintained ; 
and the fact that important concessions were soon. made by the 
operators, all tend to discredit the statement industriously 
spread at the beginning of the strike, that the workmen were 
led into an unjustifiable conflict by “outside agitators,’ and to 
confirm the belief that there existed conditions of employment 
very generally considered by the miners themselves as onerous. 
Many familiar with these conditions have wondered, not that a 
strike should have been instituted against them, but rather: that 
it should have been so long deferred. A careful examination of 
the position of the workingmen will show, however, that it was 
only by a fortunate combination of circumstances, such as has 
recently occurred, that they had any chance of securing better 
conditions by means of a general strike. 

The foremost of the difficulties the miners have had to con- 
tend with has been the absence for many years of any efficient 
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organization among them. From 1868 to 1875 the men had 
been very generally organized under the name of the Working- 
men’s Benevolent Association. During this period the associa- 
tion was recognized by the operators, and with its officers 
agreements were made, sometimes without a struggle, more 
often after each side had suffered severely from a stoppage of 
work. In 1875, when the operators found themselves at last 
under the necessity of making a considerable reduction of wages 
in consequence of the long depression, a bitter conflict was 
entered upon which lasted for six months, and ended in the 
destruction of the union. Nothing short of this would have 
satisfied the operators They had been in the grip of the asso- 
ciation for eight years, and had good cause to fear and hate its 
power. Unfortunately for the workmen, this period of organiza- 
tion coincided with that of the secret society known as the 
‘Molly Maguires.’’ Every breaker burned or murder committed 
by this band of ruffians weakened public sympathy for the 
miner, bound the operators more closely together, and deepened 
the hostility with which they looked on every form of miner’s 
association. 

For ten years after the crushing defeat of the Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association, the miners were practically without 
organization. During the early '80’s a new union, under the 
name of the Miners and Laborers’ Amalgamated Association 
gained some strength in the lower and middle fields, and at the 
same time the Knights of Labor were establishing themselves 
in the neighborhood of Scranton. In September 1887, in an 
attempt to secure a readjustment of wages and the recognition 
of the organization, the Knights of Labor brought on a strike in 
the Lehigh region which extended in January 1888 to the 
southern field. The employees on the Reading Railroad became 
involved. After a long struggle the organization of the miners 
was again completely broken. From that time to the present 


year hardly anything had been accomplished by way of organ- 
ization. A record of pitiable failures to accomplish desired ends, 
skillfully fostered religious and race differences, the presence 
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THE ANTHRACITE MINERS’ STRIKE 3 
of a new and largely non-English speaking population, the 
general hopelessness of the miners’ situation, and above all the 
well-known hostility of the operators have combined to dis- 
courage organization. For the past five or six years the United 
Mine Workers of America have been in the region, at one time 
enrolling, it is said, 10,000 members in the Lehigh and Wyoming 
regions.t This membership was largely lost in 1898. In 1899 
and the first half of Ig00, in spite of the work of ‘national 
organizers”’ sent into the region, there was, on August 27, the 
date set by the mine workers for the proposed joint conference 
at Hazleton, a membership of not more than 8000 out of a 
mining population of 140,000.27 At this meeting at which the 
operators did not appear, it was determined to ask the National 
Council of the union for permission to strike. While this 
petition was being considered organization went rapidly on, and 
as a strike appeared more and more to be inevitable the union 
gained in numbers. By September 17, or within a few days 
thereafter, the anthracite region was thoroughly organized under 
one union more firmly than it had been since the brightest days 
of the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association in the early ’70’s.3 

This much of the earlier conditions it has seemed necessary 
to present in order to show (1) why during recent years there 
has been no effective movement among the anthracite miners, 
and (2) to throw some light on the question as to what is likely 
to be the attitude of the operators toward the union in its 
present form. 

The scope and nature of the miners’ grievances may be seen 
from the demands on the basis of which they struck. They are 
as follows: An increase of wages for those laborers receiving 
less than $1.50 per day of 20 per cent., for those receiving from 
$1.50 to $1.75, 15 per cent., and for all receiving more than 
$1.75, an advance of IO per cent., a slight advance on the old 

1 The United Mine Workers’ Journal, November 8, 1900. 

2JOHN MITCHELL, in the Zadependent (New York), November 1, 1900. 


3For a fuller account of the early labor organizations in the anthracite region, 
see the present writer's article in the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, November 
1897. 
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scale of contract work of various kinds ; the sliding scale of wage 
payment where it was in operation to be abolished; a reduction 
in the price of powder to be made from $2.75 per keg to $1.50; 
the discontinuance of the company store and the company doc- 
tor; compliance with the semi-monthly wage payment law; the 
establishment of a system of weighing the coal raised, and the 
provision for a check-weighman to be paid by the miners; and 
the establishment of certain safe-guards to prevent favoritism.’ 
The most important demands were made, it will be seen, in 
connection with wages. On this subject the most conflicting 
reports have been circulated, as indeed they might be within 
the bounds of truth. It is difficult to make any general state- 
ments that will hold for all classes of workmen in all parts of 
the anthracite region. Some valuable data were officially col- 
lected by Mr. A. S. Bolles in 1888, showing the wages and 
earnings of all the contract miners at eighteen selected collieries. 
His method was to divide the miners into ten classes, according 
to their earnings, and give the average daily earnings of each of 
these classes. The result was as given in the table below.’ 
CLASSES OF CONTRACT MINERS AT EIGHTEEN COLLIERIES, WITH THE 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF EACH CLASS, IN DOLLARS, 
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3.00 2.69 | 2.63 5 3.42 34 | 2.21 | 2.07 | 1.82 7 
4 2.98 2.32 | 2.17 7 | 1.97 | 1.88 | 1.78 | 1.66 | 1.49 
4.34 3-09 | 2.90 | 2.75 | 2.57 | 2.38 | 2.23 | 2.03 | 1.64 7 
¢ 4.58 3.06 | 2.98 | 2.87 | 2.81 | 2.77 | 2.73 | 2.64 | 2.49 12 
7 2.87 2.10 | 2.00 | 1.92 | 1.82 | 1.72 | 1.65 | 1.5 1.39 20 
8 3 . 2.92 | 2.73 | 2.64 | 2.56 | 2.49 | 2.42 | 2.27 | 1.97 7 
9 3.82 2.64 | 2.52 | 2.39 | 2.28 | 2.19 | 2.11 | 1.95 | 2.55 9 
10 3.03 2.51 2.33 3.19 2.09 2:02 1.94 I 85 1.68 9 
4.43 3-68 | 3.47 | 3.12 | 2.70 | 2.46 | 2.39 | 2.22 | 2.13 3 
12 4.02 3.15 3.07 3.00 | 2.96 2.91 2.83 2.70 | 2.34 15 
13 4.22 3-52 | 3.42 35 | 3.24 | 3.10 3.08 | 2.91 | 2.60 14 
14 3.19 78 | 2.67 | 2.59 | 2.48 | 2.38 | 2.2 2.12 | 1.85 8 
15 3.92 2.69 | 2.49 | 2.36 | 2.22 | 2.11 | 2.0 1.88 | 1.53 10 
16 2.9 2.19 | 2.00 | 3.89 | 1.77 | 1.64 | 1.52 | 2.31 1.12 11 
17 3.28 2.42 | 2.32 | 2.25 | 2.18 | 2.11 | 2.00 | 1.85 | 1.22 26 
18 81 2.08 | 1.95 | 1.88 | 1.82 | 4.77 | 1.72 | 1.62 | 1.28 ee 














For a comparison of these wage rates with those of Pennsylvania bituminous miners 
seetthe Bulletin of the Department of Labor, November 1897. 


Pottsville Miner's Journal, September 13, 1900. 


2 Report of the Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, 1888, Part III. 
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These figures show the average wages of about 2500 miners. 
They are probably somewhat higher than a similar examination 
would show in 1900, though fairly representative of the wages 
of this class of mine workers. It will be noted that they vary 
widely, not only for different collieries, but in the same colliery. 
These variations are due to the difference in skill of the miners, 
and to the different conditions under which the work is done. 
Some of the contract work is done by the yard and some by the 
car or ton, and the price for each kind of work varies with the 
thickness of the vein, its pitch, the nature of the roof, the dis- 
tance coal must be moved before reaching the car, the method 
of making such movement, and so on. The same complexity 
exists in the method of paying for timbering the various kinds 
of passages. It may be remarked in passing that while the 
conditions making inequalities inevitable, and leave opportuni- 
ties for the favoritism complained of by the miners, it would be 
difficult to adopt any scale of payment that could be applied 
equitably to large districts. 

These wages are surprisingly high in view of the complaint 
of low wages so frequently heard, But it must be remembered 
that these are the wages of the most skilled and best paid labor 
at the mines, and that they have in them something of the 
undertaker’s profits. Each miner employs one or more labor- 
ers to assist him, he must supply powder, fuses, and other mate- 
rials, and must take much risk on the nature of the breast of 
coal or seam of rock he is working. His wages are whatever is 
left after deducting the expenses mentioned. If we wish to get 
the rate of pure wages for this grade of work we must take the 
case of the few miners who work by the day. The most com- 
mon rate for these during the past few years has been nominally 
$2.00 per day in the Schuylkill region and $2.10 in the Lehigh 
region. No figures are at hand for the northern region. These 
are no doubt below the average received by the contract miners, 
but they have been subject to increase and decrease by the 
operation of the “sliding scale’’ soon to be described, in both 


the southern and middle regions. 
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The miners’ wages have thus far been discussed. The miners, 
however, constitute only about one fourth of the employees 
about the mines, as will be seen by the table given below.'' The 
‘inside laborers,” another important class, nominally received 
$1.70 in the Schuylkill region and $1.80 in the Lehigh region. 
The ‘outside laborers’’ who work above ground about the 
breaker received in the Schuylkill region $1.35. With the 
other classes of workers given in the table the wages vary so 
much as to make an average or usual rate difficult to find. 

The rates for day miners and for laborers given above were 
not the rates actually paid, but the so-called “ basis rate.”” All 
wages and all contract prices, whether for a car of coal, a yard 
of tunnel driven, or a timber placed, have for a generation been 
determined in the Schuylkill and Lehigh regions by the prices 
received for coal. The abolition of the “sliding scale” was 
one of the demands of the miners, and to a consideration of that 
system we now turn. 

The sliding scale was first introduced into the region in 1869 
through the efforts of the Workingmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion. This was one of its first victories. For several years it 
was the subject of frequent dispute, and underwent various 
changes. By 1874 or 1875 the system received the form which 
has continued to the present year. It applied only to the south- 


ern and middle fields and the plan differed widely in the two fields. 


‘The various classes of laborers at the anthracite mines, with the number 
employed in each class in 1898, is shown in the following table. See the mine 


Inspector's Reports for 1898. 


INSIDE EMPLOYEES. CUTSIDE EMPLOYEES. 
Foremen~ - 485 Foremen - - - - 382 
Fire bosses 808 Blacksmiths and carpenters 2,056 
Miners - 36,376 Engineers and firemen - 45445 
Laborers - 23,960 Slate pickers - - - 23,876 
Drivers - 10,267 Superintendents, bookkeep- 

Door boys 3,073 ers, etc. - - - - 442 
All others 16,103 All others - - - 19,680 
l'otal inside 91,171 Total outside - . - 1,249 


Grand total - - 142,420 


2 Coal Trade Journal, October 31, 1900. 
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In the southern or Schuylkill region a scale of wages was to 
be given when the average price of coal of certain sizes at Port 
Carbon, then an important shipping point near Pottsville, was 
$2.50 per ton. As the price of coal advanced wages were 
increased at the rate of I per cent. for each advance of 3 cents 
per ton above $2.50. <A reduction of wages on the same scale 
was made as the price of coal fell below $2.50. The miners 
have long been discontented with the system for several reasons. 
In the first place they, obviously interested in having the selling 
price on which their wages were based as low as possible, felt 
that $2.50, which may have been a fair price in the days of a 
higher range of prices when it was adopted, has long since 
ceased to be fair inasmuch as it gives them little chance to profit 
by the sliding scale. In the second place they have thought 
themselves victimized by the high freight rates which the large 
companies —the Reading is the chief one in point—as com- 
mon carriers charged themselves as operators. At any rate the 
miners have suffered a reduction more often than they have 
enjoyed an advance on the basis rate of wages. Since January 
1, 1888,there have been 153 drawings, of which 8 resulted in pay- 
ing basis wages, 44 in an advance upon that rate, and IOI ina 
reduction therefrom.* Moreover the prices have ranged farther 
below the basis than above it. The miners had another griev- 
ance against the system. They distrusted it because there was 
no way of knowing whether the faulty plan was even honestly 

* The average price returned from the collieries to determine the monthly rate of 
wages for the Schuylkill region is here given for the years 1895 to September 1900. 
To find the rate of wages for any month add to or subtract from the basis rate, one 


third as many per cent. thereof as the number of cents by which the price given 
exceeds or falls below $2.50. 


AVERAGE PRICE IN DOLLARS FOR THE MONTH OF 





Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | aoe May | June} July | Aug. Sept.| Oct, | Nov, | Dec, 
| | 

1895 2.18 | 2.02 | 2.24 | 2.19 | 2.05 | 2.04 | 2.02 | 2.04 | 1.97 1 @.87 5 8.98 | 9.97 
1896 2.26 | 2.36 | 2.50 | 2.49 | 2.46 | 2.43 | 2.53 ) 2.56 | 2.60 | 2.63 2.74 | 2.70 
1897 2.66 | 2.61 | 2.63 | 2.67 | 2.50 | 2.55 | 2.60 | 2.68 2.66 | 2.66 | 2.65 | 2.61 
1898 2.44 | 2.46 | 2.46 | 2.42 | 2.32 | 2.36 | 2.40 | 2.39 | 2.30 | 2.25 | 2.27 | 2.32 
1899 2.32 | 2.26 | 2.26 | 2.39 | 2.34 | 2.31 2.39 | 2.32 | 2.40 | 2.41 | 2.56 | 2.63 
1900 2.76 | 2.63 | 2.55 | 2.46 | 2.46 | 2.43 | 2.41 | 2 49 «2.67 
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executed. While the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association 
existed, the miners had representatives at the monthly drawings 
of the five collieries, the average selling price of whose product 
was to determine their wages. With the collapse of the union 
in 1875 this safeguard, as they deemed it, was destroyed. Since 
then the drawings have been made by Reading officials and a 
notice of the result posted at the collieries by them. 

A different scale prevailed in the Lehigh region. When coal 
sold for $5 a ton a tide basis wages were paid. As the price fell, 
I per cent. was taken off these wages for each ten cents decline 
in price. Thus miners’ wages of $2.10 per day quoted above, 
were paid when coal sold at $5 at tide water. When coal sold 
at $4.50, 5 per cent. of the wages were deducted and so on. 
Wages in this district were permanently below the basis rate 
under this plan. The miners in both districts distrusted the 
returns made, and had come to regard the deduction from their 
nominal wages as arbitrary exactions made by the companies. 
The conditions existing when it was adopted have long since 
passed away and the men were doubtless right in insisting upon 
its abolition. It will result in a better rate of wages, one that 
is known beforehand, and it will remove a long existing element 
of distrust. 

No adequate conception of the wages question in the 
anthracite region can be had without considering the regularity 
of employment as well as the rate of wages. It would seem 
that for the severe and dangerous work of the mine the rates 
were not too high even when not subject to frequent reduction 
by the sliding scale. The most unfortunate feature of the prob- 
lem is, however, that the mines are regularly idle for a great part 
of the year. For years the operators while fearing overproduc- 
tion and taking means to prevent it, have continued to increase 
their productive capacity, till, it is estimated, the mines at the 
present time could produce 70 million tons; in 1898 they pro- 
duced 47 millions; in 1899 54 millions. The means of restrict- 


ing the output is the extremely wasteful one of running the 
collieries only part of the time. The average colliery time for 
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the whole anthracite region as given by the mine inspectors’ 
report was. 148 days for 1898 and 180 days for 1899. The 
average time given for all the collieries in those districts where 


the returns are complete for a series of years is as follows: 





| 
1894 1895 1896 | 1897 1898 1899 
First district 172 182 179 165 153 174 
Third district 153 162 150 | 134 157 168 
Fourth district 153 162 150 134 157 168 
Fifth district 196 196 179 140 157 IgI 


These figures and those given in the table below show an 
improvement during the last year over previous years, and 
doubtless this improvement continued into the first half of 
1900, though it is not likely to remain a permanent one. The 
annual earnings of the workman are therefore far below what 
should be expected from the daily wages paid. Mr. Bolles in 
the reports already referred to gives the annual earnings of many 
contract miners. They range from very low to very high, most 
falling between $400 and $600 in the very favorable year, 1888. 
These are earnings, it must be remembered, of the best paid 
workmen about the mines. They have the highest rate of wages, 
and their time, not being so dependent on the time the breaker 
runs as in the case of the great mass of inside and outside 
laborers, islonger. For the latter the possible annual earnings 

*As there is some question as to the accuracy of these averages the following 
table is presented. It shows the actual number of days (omitting fractions) worked at 
that colliery in each inspector’s district which in 1899 produced the largest output. 
Presumably these larger collieries would be worked more continuouly than the smaller 


ones. An inspection of the tables given in the reports strengthens this presumption. 


The table foliows: 
NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED IN 


District Name of Colliery , 1894 | 1895 1896 1897 | 1898 | 1899 
1st Oliphant 768.2 | 218.7 | 205.0 | 127.0 | 92.2 | 201 7 
2d Pyne - - - - 169.3 . 177.5 176.9 | 185.9 | 192.0 
3d Harry E, & Forty Fort - - 130.0 | 158.0 | 112.3 | 160.3 195.0 | 238.2 
4th Nottingham No. 15 - - 125.2 147.2 113.8 | 115.7 | 114.2 | 184.3 
sth Coleraine - - - 163.7 243.1 216.0 | 225.2 208.0 250.9 
6th Maple Hill : - : 192.1 216.0 180.0 | 143.0 140.0 | 187.1 
7th Merriam - - - - 122.0 203.0 169.0 | 24.0 coe ire 
8th West Brookside - - 230.0 235.1 | | 


244.0 | 185.7 | 195.8 211.4 
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must have been very low, when, with an extremely moderate 
wage they are allowed to work but from half to two thirds time. 

We have before us now the facts concerning the wages con- 
troversy and must conclude that those who are technically known 
as miners were not poorly paid if we look at their daily wages, 
that their condition was not deplorable if we judge by their 
annual earnings, while in many cases their earnings placed them 
in the class of well-paid workmen. For those, however, not 
classed as miners, about three fourths of the mine workers, the 
conditions were not good if measured by the daily wage, and 
deplorable when judged by earnings gained on half or two thirds 
time. The slight improvement in regularity during the last year 
and a half which the operators contended should satisfy the 
workmen, has probably been more than offset by the increased 
cost of living through a general rise of prices.‘ Their wages 
have remained stationary, and their net earnings have probably 
remained so, during a period when the country has been gen- 
erally prosperous and when workingmen everywhere have been 
able to gain something by an increase of wages.?_ It would seem 


* The miners announced that the increased cost of living amounted to from 20 to 30 
per cent. The operators denied that there had been any material change in the cost of 
living. As bearing upon this question the following index numbers, taken from the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Bureau of Economic Research, October 1900, are given. 
The comparison is made with the average prices for the years 1879-1889. The num- 
bers show the July averages for the years given. 





Breadstuffs poy Am Print cloth a Coffee Flour 
1896 59 75 64 66 56 104 61 
1897 69 109 61 71 59 59 80 
1898 78 102 66 54 64 49 85 
1899 74 123 72 74 66 48 71 
1900 84 ge 80 78 74 75 82 


?The following table is given in the Budletin of the Department of Labor, No. 
30, September 1900, as indicating the trend of wages since 1891. It is believed that 
the figures “approximate very closely the actual conditions for the whole country.” 


Year Relative wages Year Relative wages 
1891 . - 100.00 1896 . . 97.93 
1892 100, 30 1897 - - 98.96 
1893 : 99.32 1898 : 98.79 
1894 - - - 98.06 1899 - - - 101.54 


1895 . 97.88 TQ . . : . 103.43 
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from the conditions of employment and from the general state 
of industry that if ever men were justified in asking for an 
advance of wages the anthracite mine workers were in 1900." 
Closely connected with the subject of wages is the powder 
question. An enormous quantity of this explosive is used in 
the region, amounting in 1899 to 1,372,691 kegs. In the upper 
counties, where the controversy over powder applied, the 
amount used annually for each miner ranges from 50 to 70 
kegs. The amount required for a given piece of work varies 
widely with the skill of the miner in placing his charge, and, as 
a means of inducing economy, each miner working on contract 
is required to buy his own powder. Probably 95 per cent. of 
the powder used at the mines is paid for by the miners. The 
operators, in order, as they say, to control the quality and the 
amount taken into the mines, have also claimed the exclusive 
right of selling the powder. No objection has been made to 
any of these regulations, but the question of the price charged 
has been frequently in dispute. It rose in the strike of 1888 in 
the Schuylkill region. The attitude of the operators was stated 
by Mr. Whiting, Superintendent of the Reading Coal and Iron 
Company. While admitting that the powder was sold for more 
than it cost he held that it was not sold at a profit. ‘We are 
not making a profit on the powder at all. We pay for it; it is 
one of our costs; we lay it in. For instance, we allow them a 
certain quantity in money for driving a gangway ; for this they 
would get $10 a yard; $8 of that would represent labor, the 
wage element, and the other $2 would be the allowance for 
supplies, powder, fuses, and paper for making the cartridges. 
*No attempt is made here to examine the contention that this particular industry 
was not in a condition to increase wages. Zhe Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


(September 1 and October 13, 1900) is very emphatic in its statements that the com- 
untimely 


“ 


panies could not afford to make the advance, and pronounces the strike an 
action.” In the same issue, however, in reviewing the Reading report the Chronicle 
finds “that the outcome of the year must be considered very satisfactory,” as shownin 
its large increase in gross earnings and other evidences of prosperity. In the same 
issue comment is also made on the “ Progress of Erie.” When Reading has a satis- 
factory year and Erie is making progress, their neighbors may be assumed to be fairly 


prosperous. 
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We do not want the miner to waste that. He can have $2 
worth of supplies to drive that yard of gangway. If he uses 
less it is for his benefit. All that was based on contracts of two 
years ago. If we changed these prices we should also change 
the contract, because otherwise it would be that much added to 
wages." 

In March 1888 the Reading Company, ‘‘to prevent even an 
apparent ground of complaint,’? made a reduction from $2.20 
to $1.50 per keg, and that rate has since prevailed in the south- 
ern field. In the northern region the charge has been for many 
years $2.75, a rate fixed apparently in the seventies. The 
demand of the miners at the outset of the late strike was for a 
reduction from this price to $1.50. This would mean to the 
miner a saving of from $62.50 to $87.50 a year. Against the 
demand, the same argument as that noted above was employed 
by the operators: The contracts have all been entered into upon 
the basis of $2.75 per keg for the powder used, and any reduc 
tion in the price of powder must be in itself regarded as an 
advance in wages for those whose contracts involve the use of 
powder. The miners themselves, by asking only for a reduc- 
tion, and not for powder at cost, seem to adopt the operators’ 
view ;* and, it must be said, there is something in this conten- 
tion. The economic adage that an old tax is a good tax has its 
analogy here. The case of extortion is not so clearly made out 
against the operators as is generally believed. The question at 
bottom is as to who is entitled to the fall in the price of powder 
since the $2.75 rate was established, the miners or operators. 
This much may be said without in the least commending the 
plan of compelling workmen to buy an article at more than 
double its cost. The plan establishes a false relation between 

* Labor Troubles in the Anthracite Region, House Report No 4147, L. Congress, 
second session, p. 153. 

2 Reading Report, 1888. 3 Labor Troubles, etc., p. XXXxvi. 

4A letter from one of the strike leaders to the writer insists that powder costs the 


operator less than $1 per keg. It is said that it is supplied at the bituminous mines 
for $1.25, which yields a liberal profit to the operators.—Oxdé/ook, September 29, 


1900. 
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employers and employed and invites complaints from the men 
and criticism from the public. 

Part of the miners working on contract had another griev- 
ance. Of these some are paid by the yard, measured in the 
vein, but the greater part are paid according to the amount of 
coal sent to the surface. The method of weighing each miner’s 
product, so common in the bituminous region, is followed here 
by only a few operators. One scarcely hears the rate per ton 
mentioned. The rate is usually based on the “car” or “ wagon.’ 
There is no uniformity in the size of the cars used. In the 
southern field they contain from 70 to 120 cubic feet." Coxe 
Bros. & Co., in the Lehigh region, use a car of 92 cubic feet.? 
In the northern region there is a wide variation. Roughly, a 
car is counted by the operators as holding 2 tons; by the miners, 
2¥% or 3 tons. For anthracite of average density a two-ton car 
would require a capacity of 96 cubic feet. The complaint of the 
miners was that, while the price per car had remained the same, 
there had been a steady increase in the capacity of the cars, 
both by building them of larger size and by using materials that 
would permit considerable spread; and that they were required 
to “top” their cars with more coal than formerly. The fre- 
quency with which complaints of these attempts to lower indi- 
rectly the wages of the miners have been made creates a strong 
presumption that the grievance was a real one. The great diffi- 
culty has lain in the fact that there has been no recognized 
standard of measurement; each operator can make his own, 
and change it at will. This is open to the same objection 
as would hold against a grocer’s making his own standard 
of weights and measures. He would probably use the power 
dishonestly, and, if not, would be the object of constant 
suspicion. 

The miners’ remedy for this difficulty was the general adop- 
tion of the weighing system. They asked for the erection of 

*Testimony of Superintendent Whiting of the Reading Company.— ZLador 
Troubles, etc. L. Congress, second session, House Report 4147, p. 128. 


2 Tbid., 594. 
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scales at the top of each breaker, where coal is now measured by 
the car; and that these should be accessible to a committee of 
their number for examination; that the legal weight of 2240 
pounds be taken to constitute a ton; and that they might be 
allowed to maintain a check weighman at their own expense. 
All this was attempted in the days of the Workingmen’s Benevo- 
lent Association. That union, in fact, secured the passage of a 
weigh law, but through the hostility of the operators, ostensibly 
on the ground of the great cost it would involve, it never 
became operative. 

The duty of the check weighman was to aid in remedying 
another abuse—that connected with dockage. The miner 
inevitably sends up some rock and slate with his coal, through 
carelessness of himself or laborer he may send up more, and his 
carelessness may easily pass over into dishonesty. Some check 
is necessary, and the company supplies this in the “ docking 
boss.’ He inspects the coal as it comes from the mine, before 
it goes to the breaker, and sets against the miner the amount of 
the dockage. The complaint is that the dockage is excessive. 
There is no precise or uniform method of making the deduc- 
tions, but the end probably aimed at is to secure a ton or 
measure of marketable coal for the wages paid. In those few 
places where coal is weighed an arbitrary weight is fixed —as 
2740 pounds (in some cases, it is said, 3340 pounds), the differ- 
ence between that and a long ton being reckoned as waste in 
slate and rock and dust.'' This is not different in spirit from 
the plan at the bituminous mines of weighing that portion of the 
coal that runs over screens of a given size and gauge. It is 
urged by the miners that the dockage has become more severe 
and the requirements for more coal to the car more burden- 
some. If this is true, operators have some justification for it on 
account of the changes which have taken place in the produc- 
tion of coal. 

In the first place, there has been a great change in the sizes 


‘See the statement of J. B. Garrett, of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Philadelphia 


/nquirer, September 18, 1900. 
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of anthracite sent to market, as is shown by the following 


heures: 


1880 1890 1899 
Domestic sizes (Chestnut and larger) - -20,626,000 28,155,000 31,590,000 
Pea, Buckwheat, and smaller sizes - - 2,807,000 8,458,000 17,010,000 


This increase of small sizes has been due to the declining 
use of anthracite as a smelting and steam fuel. It is becoming 
year by year more a domestic fuel; and as it is passed through 
a succession of heavy crushers to reduce it to the domestic 
sizes, a large waste occurs in the form of dust of little or no 
commercial value, and of small sizes that can be sold only at 
very low prices. Thus, while stove coal was quoted in New 
York at $3.51, $3.53, and $3.65 for the first three months of 
1899, buckwheat was quoted at $1.77, $1.82, and $1.80 for those 
months, 7. ¢., just about the freight rate charged on the domestic 
sizes from the mines to tide. Moreover, with the extension of 
the market has come the necessity of reducing the amount of 


slate and dirt shipped. The increasing ‘ fastidiousness”’ of con- 
sumers operates in the same direction, till it has become one of 
the greatest cares of the mine superintendent to send coal from 
the breaker that will pass a rigid inspection, and at the same 
time send as little good coal to the culm pile as possible. 

The demand of the miners for pay for the gross weight of 
their output, accompanied by a demand for an increase of wages, 
must be regarded as somewhat extravagant. Indeed, from the 
operators’ point of view, there has seemed some sort of justifi- 
cation for heavier dockage and larger cars, though not for the 
way in which they have been secured. 

On the other hand, the miners may insist that less coal goes 
to the culm pile than ever before (though much that is saved is 
sold at very low prices) ; that much that has been sent there for 
which they and their fathers were docked is now being mar- 
keted; and that there is something incongruous in the position 
of the operators when they force their workmen to bear the bur- 
den of this unfavorable change in trade conditions, while claim- 
ing for themselves the advantages that arise, as in the case of the 


*SAWARD, Zhe Coal Trade (1900), p. 31. 
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fall in the price of powder. Above all, it may be insisted by 
them that whatever plan of dockage or weighing is followed, it 
shall be fairly administered, and no arbitrary changes made in 
it. It would seem that for such questions as dockage and weigh- 
ing, what is most needed is some ready means of readjusting 
relations of employer and employed when they have been dis- 
turbed, before an injury to one leads to acts of injury to the 
other—some means by which complaints may be heard before 
they have accumulated in such volume as they have reached 
during the past ten or twelve years, with the almost inevitable 
result of producing a calamitous strike. 

The demand made for the abolition of the company store was 
generally approved by the public. The evil in the anthracite 
region has not for some years, however, been either general or 
burdensome. The incorporated companies are forbidden by a law 
of 1891 to ‘carry on what is known as a company store.” Many 
of the unincorporated companies do not do so, and of these there 
are some of whom no complaint can be made. This is true of 
Coxe Bros. & Co., who pay their men in cash, and apparently 
leave them full liberty to trade where they wish. It is true of G. 
B. Markle & Co., against whom no charge of unfairness in this 
matter was made when it would have been convenient to have 
one to make. It is no doubt true of others. But there are some 
who use their power to the injury of their unwilling customers, 
If the laws cannot, or will not, protect workingmen against such 
medieval practices, the men should protect themselves.’ The 
same may be said of the “‘company doctor.”’ Only a few com- 
panies make a collection for medical service, and doubtless 
some of these render all the service that is paid for, to the miners 
as a whole. It is a plan, however, that is subject to abuse. 
Even companies of excellent standing are said to have made 
a profit of $16,000 per year from the plan.?_ In any case, this 

‘ For the attempts to settle the store question in the bituminous regions, see J. E. 
GEORGE in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, January 1898. See also Bulletin of 


the Department of Labor, November 1897, p. 760. 


2JOHN MITCHELL, in the /nadependent, November 1, 1900. 
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method of dealing with employees, like that of the company 
store, and the furnishing of powder at a profit, establishes a 
relation between employers and men that is wrong in theory and 
frequently most pernicious in practice. 

It has been charged in various forms that the strike was a 
political strike. In its baldest form the charge runs that it was 
called in the interests of the Democratic party. Enough has been 
brought to light in the past three months to show that it was called 
in the interest of the mine workers, but it was perfectly natural 
that a party which had long plumed itself on having brought pros- 
perity to the country, and was making campaign promises for a 
continuance of prosperity, should regard any display of discon- 
tent with existing conditions as an act of hostility toward itself. 
But labor leaders well know the danger of rousing political 
prejudices, and they wisely take every precaution to exclude 
politics from the union. The United Mine Workers have made 
it one of their cardinal principles to keep politics in every form 
out of the union. A careful reading of their official organ. dur- 
ing the campaign has not disclosed the slightest inclination to 
meddle with politics. The nearest approach to a political opin- 
ion was found in an editorial remark that many people were 
quite certain that ‘‘ William would be elected.” 

Another form of the charge runs that the time of the presi- 
dential campaign was shrewdly chosen by the leaders for the 
advantage it would give them. “They calculated that their 
employers, remembering the violence and bloodshed of the 
Homestead strike of 1892, would shrink from invoking a similar 
outbreak at a time when it might turn to the candidate of agi- 
tation all the sentimental sympathizers of the workingman.”’* 
Whether the leaders counted upon acts of violence which they 
in every way sought to discourage, may well be doubted; but it 
is quite probable that they counted the campaign as one of the 
favorable conditions for a strike. It would be an unfair critic, 
however, who should find this their chief reason for striking at 
this time. 


*Commercial and Financial Chronicle, October 13, 1900. 
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As has been pointed out before, the grievances of the work- 
men had been of long standing. There had been a long period 
of recovery for the coal companies from the depression; they 
had been relieved somewhat from competition from bituminous 
producers by the advance in wages in the soft coal industry. 
It was reported on every hand that the anthracite roads had 


been sharers in the prosperity enjoyed by the railroads through- 


out the country; Reading, which had almost forgotten what a 
dividend was, had at last paid one on its preferred stock; the 
last year had seen 47.6 million tons of coal marketed, as against 
43.1, 41.6, and 41.9 millions in the three years previous, and 
this output had been sold at well sustained prices. It must have 
occurred to the workmen that if ever the operators could afford 
to pay an increase of wages it was now. Furthermore, their 
own condition was probably somewhat better than it had been 
and they were better able to stand a strike, if it came to that. 
The union was well organized in the bituminous region and could 
be relied upon to co-operate with them. The experience of the 
bituminous miners could be appealed to as showing what a 
union and a strike could accomplish. Moreover, the season was 
a favorable one for making new terms. September, October, 
and November are the busy months of the year. Nearly one 
third of the annual product is raised in these months. It would 
seem there were reasons other than political why the strike 
should be ordered in September 1900. 

Complaint has been made by the operators that the strike 
was precipitated upon them without due notice. This com- 
plaint can hardly be justified, even if the operators were ignorant 
of the feelings of their men on the matters discussed above. 
With such conditions as they knew to be in existence a strike 
ought always to be expected. They knew a large convention 
was called at Hazelton on August 13. On the 16th they 
received an invitation prepared at this convention to meet in 
joint conference on a dozen grievances set forth. They knew of 
the second Hazelton meeting on the 27th, and its resolution to 
ask permission of the National Council of the United Mine 
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Workers to strike unless before September 8 the operators 
should make some overtures. The press was filled with 
appeals to the operators to settle the difficulties by arbitration. 
Unselfish efforts were made in the same direction by eminent 
clergymen and other public men. On September 7 the miners, 
through their local officers, made a formal proposition to sub- 
mit their case to arbitration.‘ On the 8th, the national execu- 
tive board of the union postponed its decision in the hope that 
an agreement might be reached. It was given out that “ power- 


’ 


ful influences ” were at work to this end, and this was generally 
understood to mean that those who had a political interest in 
averting the strike would be able to bring the operators and 
miners together. This hope failed, and on September 12, after 
five weeks of constant agitation, the strike order was issued, to 
take effect the 17th. 

Even then the operators did not believe the men would come 
out. Their estimate was that 10 per cent—about the propor- 
tion they conceived belonged to the union—would strike. 
President Mitchell of the United Mine Workers estimated that 
75,000 would go out the first day. His estimate after the event 
was that 112,000 stopped that day.? By the end of the first 
week the number reached probably 120,000, and before the 
strike was ended 134,000 had obeyed the call. At the end of 
the second week of the strike no progress toward a settlement 
had been made. On October 1 the Reading Company, whose 
men had perhaps had least cause to strike, posted a notice that 
it would pay ‘‘an advance of I0 per cent. on the net wages of 
all men and boys about its collieries.” It was expected that this 
would break the line of the strikers, but the result was directly 
the opposite. On the 3d the Reading, after a conference with 
other operators, issued a second notice, in which the additional 
concession of ‘taking up with their mine employees any griev- 
ances which they may have” was made. Similar notices were 

' Philadelphia /rguirer, September 8, 1900. 


? The United Mine Workers’ Journal, September 20, 1900; and the /ndependent, 
(New York) November 1, 1900. This is probably an overestimate. 
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posted during the next few days by most of the operators. A 
convention of the mine workers was called to meet at Scranton 
October 12. At this convention it was agreed to “accept an 
advance of 10 per cent., providing the operators will continue 
its payment until April 1, 1901, and will abolish the sliding 
scale in the Lehigh and Schuylkill regions; the scale of wages 
in the two last named districts to remain stationary at IO per 
cent. above the present basis price, and that the companies wil 
agree to adjust other grievances complained of with committees 
of their own employees.” A conference of the principal opera- 
tors was held at Philadelphia on the 17th, and immediately after- 
ward the Reading, again taking the lead, issued its third notice, 
announcing that ‘‘This company hereby withdraws the notice 
posted October 3, 1900, and to bring about practical uniformity 
in the advance of wages in the several coal regions, gives notice 
that it will suspend the operation of the sliding scale and will 
pay 10 per cent. advance on September wages until April 1, 
1901, and thereafter until further notice, and will take up with 
its mine employees any grievances which they may have.” 

It seemed that this would bring the strike immediately to an 
end. Buta complication now arose over the powder question. 
It will be recalled that the Scranton convention did not make a 
reduction in the price of powder a condition of resumption. 
The miners doubtless thought that this would be a grievance for 
which they could later easily get redress.‘ This must have 
occurred to the operators also, for in those districts where the 


powder question had been raised they insisted that. it should 


now be settled. In posting notices of an advance of wages they 
had explained that powder was to be reduced to $1.50 per keg, 
and “that the difference between this rate and the old rate of 
$2.75 shall be taken into account in figuring the net advance’ 
for contract work for which powder is used. This was distaste- 
ful to the men, but after a few days of hesitation, during which 
the operators very generally notified their men of the terms of 
* The Miners’ Journal (Pottsville), October 18, 1900. This is not a working- 


man’s paper. 
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resumption, the strike was on the 25th declared at an end and 
the men advised to return to work on October 29. 

The gains already made by the mine workers are substantial 
and the general agreement of the operators “to take up with 
their employees any grievances they may have,” will doubtless 
lead to further gain as, ée.g., in the enforcement of the semi- 
monthly payment law, and in the redress of local grievances 
which many groups of workmen have. The hope has been 
expressed that some permanent method of taking up and dealing 
with grievances may be adopted by the various operators as a 
result of this concession, as by the establishment of schemes of 
arbitration, or at least by the making of agreements to submit 
questions to arbitration similar to that existing for many years 
between G. B. Markle & Co. and their men.’ 

The recent experience of this company, however, will hardly 
encourage the operators to consider such a method. When the 
strike was announced an agreement was in force between the 
company and their men to submit differences to arbitration. 
Before the strike was declared the employees of this firm had 
submitted a number of grievances for adjustment, but before any 
decision had been reached, or the ten days which the company 
had been given had expired, many of the men had quit work. 
On September 24 the firm announced its decision on the mat- 
ters submitted. Some requests were granted, some were denied 
—as the demand for an increase of wages—and others were to 


be submitted to arbitration, if the men should so vote. Only 


those would be allowed to vote, however, who were at work that 
day. ‘Those identified with labor organizations have, by 


*The agreement which all persons entering the employ of the company since 
1885 had signed, related to the rate of wages for various kinds of work, the modifica- 
tion of this rate by the Lehigh sliding scale, and to arbitration. The provision for 
arbitration was as follows: “We further agree that under no consideration will we 
enter into a strike. Any difficulties we may have with our employers are to be settled 
by arbitration, viz., by our choosing a competent man and their choosing one, and if 
these two cannot agree, these two must choose the third, and their decision or the 
decision of a majority of them to be binding. It is further agreed that we will not be 
governed by any labor association in settling any difficulties while in the employment 
of G. B. Markle and Company.” 
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their affiliation, disqualified themselves from acting under our 
arbitration agreement and are not entitled to vote.’ Under 
this ruling only thirty-five men out of a total of 2000 employees 
voted on the next day’ Their vote in favor of arbitration in no 


way bound the other employees and the collieries were soon 


closed. 

Throughout this controversy the officers of the United Mine 
Workers used every endeavor to induce the men to stop work 
contrary to their standing agreement. It may be that the men 
had not all read the agreement; that they did not fully under- 
stand its conditions; that ‘‘even were the board of arbitration 

to award all the men desired, that award could be lived 
up to by Markle only so long as the strike continued else- 
where ;’’? it may be that the success of the strike would have 
been endangered if this important group of men had continued 
at work; still the action of the Union remains one of the most 
unfortunate incidents of the strike and will tend strongly to dis- 
courage — whether rightly or wrongly —the formation of friendly 
relations between the operators and their men. 

This incident will be pointed to by the operators as another 
proof of the irresponsible character of labor unions and may 
strengthen their purpose to avoid the recognition of the United 
Mine Workers. The frequent expressions of the operators dur- 
ing the strike to the effect that they would under no circum- 
stances recognize the union, are in perfect accord with the policy 
that has been steadfastly followed by them for a quarter of a 
century. The strike was settled without a word of formal recog- 
nition of the union or of communication with its officers. The 
companies simply notified their empioyees of what they pro- 
posed to do by posting notices at their collieries. As late as 
October 17 President Mitchell wrote: ‘I have no official notice 
that the Reading Company has agreed to the terms of the 
miners, and it is certain that until some official notice has been 
received no word will go to the miners and not one of them will 

' The Philadelphia /zzuirer, September 26 and 27, 1900. 


2 JOHN MITCHELL, United Mine Workers Journal, September 27, 1900. 
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return to work.”"* This was not, however, the tone of any of his 
official communications or of any of the resolutions of miners’ 
meetings. The question of recognition seems never to have 
been pressed and was wisely not made a condition of resump- 
tion. 

What the future of the union will be, therefore, is extremely 
doubtful. It is strong in numbers and apparently in resources, 
has able and conservative leaders, and enjoys the prestige of 
having within three years won two remarkable victories. How 
it will undergo the ordeal of prosperity and meet the problems 


left by the strike, remains to be seen. The hope of the leaders 


is, that some time before April 1, 1901, they may be able 
to meet the anthracite operators as, most happily for all, 
they do the operators of the bituminous fields,? and arrange a 
schedule of wages beyond that date. This hope must be shared 
by all lovers of industrial peace, for through the union more 
equitable conditions can be secured for operators and miners 
alike as well as an efficient means of arbitrating difficulties. 
‘‘To leave the miner with the knowledge, or even with the belief 
that his voice can reach his employer only after all the noises 
of the coal-mining industry have been stilled, is to limit him to 
the strike as the only method of getting redress for his griev- 
ances or a hearing for his requests.”’ 


GEORGE O. VIRTUE. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA. 


‘ Letter to the Chicago Record, October 18, 1900. 


?For an account the arrangement between the bituminous operators and their 
men see J. E. GEORGE, Quarterly Journal of Economics, July 1898. There is every 
indication that the plan of co-operation adopted in 1898 has worked with great satis- 


faction to all concerned. 








SHIPPING SUBSIDIES. 

WITHIN the last year two bills have been laid before Con- 
gress to encourage the building and operation of vessels by 
Americans. In a certain sense the proposed legislation is a 
reflection of a growing national consciousness, a feeling, that, as 
a nation, the United States must get ready for a time of world 
power. To do this requires ships, both merchant and war. How 
to encourage the building of these, and at the same time not 
disturb the traditional policy of protection, involves a grave 
difficulty. Many statements are current, strongly fortified by 
statistics and arguments, that the merchants of other nations 
can secure and operate their vessels at a less cost than the Amer- 
icans.* In order to overcome this difficulty, in the way of the 
future growth of the merchant marine, it is proposed to place 
American vessels on an equality with other nations in the world’s 
competition. Subsidies suggest themselves as the best way to 
stimulate the building and sailing of vessels. To secure such 
aid legislation of different kinds has been proposed in the national 
Congress. Notably are the Hanna-Payne bill in the house and 
the Frye bill in the senate referred to in the opening sentence 
of this article. It is not improbable, with the pressure beirg 
brought to bear, that one or the other of these measures will 
become law. Thus the people of the United States have again 
before them the question: is the proposed solution after all 
likely to meet the hopes of the framers and restore our merchant 
marine to its former position. To fully present the true situation 
resort must be had to the experiences and history of other 
nations in the development of their marine. This I shall attempt 
to present after a consideration of the decline in American 
shipping. 

It is undoubtedly pertinent to present briefly, in opening 
an article of this nature, the reasons for the decline in the 

* Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1899, pp. 43, 44- 
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amount of American shipping. At one time the United States 
occupied a second place among the merchant marines of the 
world. Her vessels in 1810 carried g1 per cent. of her foreign 
commerce; today this percentage has been reduced to 8.9 of 
the total foreign commerce. This rapid decline in actual ton- 
nage carried has alarmed the shipping interests. They now 
come to Congress demanding legislation, thinking it possible by 
appropriate laws to restore the American flag on the high seas. 
The causes for this falling in tonnage and ocean traffic are 
enumerated as five by the Dingley Committee reporting in 1885," 
which are given here briefly as follows: 
I, Change from wooden to iron ships, 1840-1860. 
II. The Civil War. 
III. The condition of national finances, 1862-1878 
IV. High rates of profit in other industries. 
V. Higher cost of iron ships in the United States. 

To these should be added our navigation laws, local taxation, 
and protective system. All kinds of consular fees, and regula- 
tions, hospital taxes, interference with men and their wages, 
added to the burden of the American shipowner. The 
minority report of the committee referred to states that it 
often cost $5 to ship a sailor on an American vessel. The 
English charge is 2 shillings.2 England up to 1854 was bound 
by the same laws, but in that year the evils of her naviga- 
tion act were eradicated. Under the criticism of the Dingley 
Committee many of the fees were reduced and some of them 
entirely removed, but there is still much unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the shipping of men in the United States.3 The mat- 
ter of taxation is a still greater grievance. English and German 
vessels are taxed upon their earning capacity, while in the United 
States the local assessors of the port assess them as personal 

* Report of Dingley Committee No. 1827, XLVII. Congress, second session; 
House Report. 

2 Report of Dingley Committee No. 1827, XLVII. Congress, second session; House 
Keport, p. 21. 

3Statutes at Large, vol. xxiv. pp. 79, 80. 
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property. This means, of course, a higher tax and an extra 


expense for the American. Possibly the most important of all 
of.the causes here given is the protective system. Foreign trade 
and protected industries are unalterably opposed to each other. 
The neglect of our shipping interests by Congress has not been 
unintentional. There were many men in that body who did not 
believe in foreign commerce, as is evidenced by the speeches and 
statements made there. Statutes and laws were the outcome 
of this belief, and our trade was restricted with other nations. 
In reference to this point the minority report of the commit- 
tee states ‘that foreign trade exists where there is freedom of 
trade, protection restricts the shipping interests of the United 
States by cutting off the American commerce. There are out- 
going but no incoming cargoes.’”’ That ships are the children 
and not the parents of commerce would seem to be well borne 
out in the relative positions of the four great powers. England’s 
foreign commerce was greater than that of any other nation, 
Germany stood second, United States third, and France fourth. 
In this same relation do these nations stand in the comparison 
of tonnage of merchant marine. The table below indicates in 
figures the positions of the different nations. The first two have 
free ships, England free trade and Germany partial protection. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING TONNAGE. 
Nation Commerce Shipping ! 

England - - ?$3,823,000,000 I 3,903,666 

Germany - - 2 2,056,000,000 2,161,458 

United States. - 1,91 4,000,000 2,096,659 

France - - - 2 1,816,800,000 1,232,094 
rhe last two have protective systems; France encourages the 
increase of her shipping by subsidies and the United States pro- 
poses to do the same. 

Within recent years five different methods, according to the 
commissioner of navigation, have been proposed of increasing 
the American merchant marine.’ First among these was a plan 

* Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1899, p. 11. 


2 Statesman's Year Book, 1899 -- given for 1897. 3 Lbtd., p. 34. 
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of discriminating duties on imports brought to the United States 
"one bottoms, or on the cargoes of foreign vessels as com- 

ared with American. The second plan was to pay bounties on 
exports in American vessels. Free registry for foreign ships 
was the third, mail subsidies to fast vessels the fourth, and the 
last, navigation bounties, based on tonnage, mileage, and speed. 
Our commercial treaties forbid the adoption of the first two 
plans, the third has never received any support in Congress and 
has been opposed by the shipbuilding interests, while the fourth 
only meets the difficulty partially and does not affect the larger 
amount of the merchant marine. The fifth plan is incorporated 


in the bills now before Congress. 
The Hanna-Payne Shipping Bill was introduced in the house 


by Mr. Payne, December 4, 1899, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. On January 12, 
1900, the committee reported and were discharged. The bill 
was amended, ordered reprinted, and referred back to the com- 
mittee. The bill was reported a second time on March 31, and 
was committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, where it now rests.?. In the senate Mr. Frye intro- 
duced a similar bill December 6, 1899, which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. The bill was 
reported to the senate, February 26, 1900. It now awaits the 
the final action of the senate. The two bills differ but little. 
The better known one, the Hanna-Payne bill, illustrates the pur- 
poses of the framers. It applies to vessels only that are engaged, 
or will be, in foreign trade. To vessels built in the United 
States prior to January I, 1900, the privileges of the bill are to be 
extended for a period of ten years.?, The vessels built after this 
date enjoy the subsidy for twenty years. The subsidies granted 
in the bill are based on mileage, tonnage and speed. Thus “on 
each entry of a steam or sail vessel, not exceeding sixteen 
entries in any twelve consecutive months, one and one half cents 
per gross ton for each one hundred nautical miles, not exceeding 
* House of Representatives, LVI. Congress, first session, No. 890. 


? Further provision is made for vessels of foreign construction. 
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one thousand five hundred nautical miles, sailed outward bound, 
and one and one half cents per gross ton for each ee 
dred nautical miles, not exceeding one thousand five hundred nau- 
tical miles, sailed homeward bound, and one cent per gross ton 
for each additional one hundred miles sailed, shall be paid to 
vessels.” In order to secure this subsidy, the vessel must sail 
from a port in the United States and carry a cargo equal to at 
least 50 per cent. of the gross tonnage.* Steam vessels of ton- 
nages from two thousand to over ten thousand are to receive 
extra compensation which varies with the tonnage and speed. 
A vessel of two thousand tons and a speed of fourteen knots and 
less than fifteen receives one cent, in addition to the above, per 


gross ton, for each one hundred nautical miles steamed outward 


bound, and 80 per cent. of this amount on the homeward voyage.’ 

The schedule unless translated into dollars per round trip 
does not mean anything in particular.3 It therefore is a ques- 
tion of considerable importance to know just how much pub- 
lic money the bill proposes to give to vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade. The intent of the bill may be shown by reference 
to actual voyages. The ordinary sail or steam vessels of less 


* House Report 64, LVI. Congress, first session, Report No. 890, §1a. 
? The Frye Bill does not make any distinction between out and homeward 
voyages. 
3 SCHEDULE OF RATES, TONNAGE AND SPEED 
2000 tons. 
11-12 knots, .4 of a cent per gross ton. 
12-13 
13-14 
14-15 I. cent per gross ton. 
15-16 I.I cents “ ” _ 
Over 16 knot, 1.2 


“ “ “ “ 


Over 4000 tons. 


17-18 knots, 1.4 cents per gross ton. 
18-19 “ ao 
19 knots or over, mw = = 


Over 10,000 tons. 


20-21 knots, 2. cents per gross ton. 


“ “ “ “ 


21 knots or over, 2.3 
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than two thousand tons and a speed under eleven knots will, on 
a voyage from New York to Liverpoo] and return, receive 75.2 
cents for each gross ton which in the case of a vessel of 1800 
tons would be $1350. The calculation may be interpreted as 
follows: Distance 3010 miles—first 1500 miles at 1.5 cents per 
100 miles = 22.50 cents; second, 1510 miles at I cent per 100 
miles = 15.1 cents, total 37.6 cents or 75.2 cents per gross ton 
for the round trip. Our interest, however, centers on the larger 
vessels of greater speed. The table below indicates the amounts 
receivable for vessels in each class: 


COMPENSATION UNDER SECTION I. (b) 


Based on the distance from New York to Liverpool, 3010 miles. 





Total in cents per Total subsidy 
(round trip) 


the Size of vessel | 


Speed in knots Regular pay | Extra 





Steamers from 2000 to 4000 tons 





| 
21.67 96.87. $ 2,034.27 
32.50 107.7 3,031.00 
43-34 118.54 3,556.20 
54.18 1 129.38 3,881.40 
59-59 134-79 4,717.65 
65.01 140.21 5,468.19 


UmuMuUnuUu 
NNNNN WN 


75 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 








151.05 6,193.05 
161.88 9,712.80 
$92.92 14,117.60 





Steamers over 10,000 tons 





| 108.36 | 183.56 12,000 22,027.20 
124.61 199.81 17,000 33,967.70 





A number of other features are connected with the bill. It 
is provided that owners of vessels, sailing or steam, engaged in 
the business of deep-sea fishing are to receive $2 per gross ton 
during a period of three months. The crew of such vessels 
must be one third American. In such case the men are to 
receive from the national treasury $1 per month each in addi- 
tion to their regular wages. Each vessel receiving a subsidy is 
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to carry an apprentice for every thousand tons of the vessel’s 
registry. The boys are to be given by the master of the ship 
instruction in navigation and training in seamanship. Both of 
these provisions are made to encourage the development of 
sailors for the navy. The bill further provides that the vessels 
may be purchased or hired by the United States as auxiliary 
cruisers. This is one of the strong arguments made in favor of 
the bill, on the ground that the United States should not be 
compelled in time of war to rely upon foreign shipping. Some 
limitations are placed upon the vessels. The mails are to be 
transported without charge to the government, and no contracts 
to pay subsidies are to be made ten years after the passage of the 
act, but the owners of foreign vessels now engaged in the trans- 
atlantic trade, provided 50 per cent. of the stock is owned in 
the United States may, upon registry under the laws of the 
United States, receive a subsidy equal to 50 per cent. of the 
amount paid to the owners of American-built vessels. The 
owners of foreign-registered vessels agree, however, to duplicate 
the tonnage thus entered under the flag of the United States 
within a period of ten years. It is to be understood, also, that 
the owners of American vessels now engaged in the foreign 
trade are not paid a subsidy unless they agree to build an aggre- 
gate tonnage at least equal to 25 per cent. of the vessels now 
existing upon which compensation is claimed. The period of 
contract is in the latter case five years. It, therefore, appears 
that new vessels receive a subsidy when built in the United 
States, after January 1, 1900, but steamships of foreign con- 
struction prior to this date must be transferred to American 
registry, and if owned partly by Americans will be paid, where 
the tonnage is duplicated, the regular subsidy. The vessels 
now owned and built in the United States receive the subsidy 
when 25 per cent. of new tonnage is constructed in this country. 

Provision is made in the bill giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury power to make contracts with the shipping companies 
to carry out the law. <A bond of $10 per gross ton is required 


upon registry, conditioned that the owners of such vessels as 
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may be registered will build in the United States, within ten 
years after the passage of the act, tonnage in accordance with 
the requirements of the law. The bill, however, provides “that, 
if it shall happen that any of such new vessels, without any fault 
or lack of diligence on the part of the obligors in such bond, 
fail to be built and be registered as required, the Secretary of 
Treasury shall extend the time of the performance of the con- 
ditions of such bond for such period or periods as shall appear 
to him to be just.” The possible action of the subsidy plan 
may, at the option of a Secretary of the Treasury, be extended 
beyond the twenty-year limit mentioned in the bill. 

Much discussion has ensued as to the probable cost of this 
measure. The bill distinctly provides that, in respect of any one 
fiscal year, there shall not be paid out of the treasury a sum 
exceeding nine millions of dollars. The Commissioner of Navi- 
gation estimates the expenditure, if the bill had gone into opera- 


tion on June 30, 1899, as follows: ? 


Fast steamships - - - - $2,232,18 
3 
5 


Slow steamships 1,050,000 
Sail vessels - - 1,000,000 
Fishing bounties - 175,000 

Total - - - $4,457,184 
Deduct ocean mail pay 1,300,000 


New expense - - - . - - $3,157,184 

The commissioner thinks that it will take some four or five 
vears before the limit of the bill would be reached. On the 
other hand, in a speech in the house Mr. Henry D. Clayton 
quoted figures which went to prove that the third year of the 
law would see the limit reached.*? There can be but little doubt 
that the shipping interests would demand a further extension of 
the limit, with the expectation of receiving larger sums from the 
treasury. The encouragement of nine millions per year for 
twenty years might mean that 18 steamships of 17,000 tons and 


"Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1899, p. 38. 


* Congressional Record, Friday, February 17, 1899. 
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23 knots speed would exhaust the entire sum. Such a vessel 
would draw $5 43,472 from the public treasury for 16 round trips 
in a single year. Just how inadequate the figures given on this 
bill are may be shown by the statement of the Commissioner of 
Navigation that there are now 300,000 tons of shipping being 
built in foreign shipyards which would come under American 
registry." If we suppose that these vessels will maintain an 
average speed of 15-16 knots per hour the compensation under 
the bill on the supposition of 12 round trips per year would be 
$4,972,440. Add to this amount the subsidies payable to 
already existent American vessels (see p. 10) and you have 
exceeded the nine million dollars by a half million and not one 
dollar has been paid out to newly built American vessels. The 
early exhaustion of the subsidy, therefore, seems probable, and 
with it goes the stimulus to shipbuilding. A very serious 
doubt rises whether the bill can build up the American ship- 
ping; but before we go into a further analysis of the possible 
results of this act it might be well to examine with considerable 
care the experience of other nations in the development of their 
merchant marine. The four countries already referred to fur- 
nish examples of different kinds of policy. In the light of their 
experience can the subsidy plan be relied upon to produce the 
results hoped for by the advocates of this bill ? 

England stands forth pre-eminently as a shipbuilding and 
ship-operating nation. Her experience has been repeatedly 
referred to as an argument in favor of the bill, Just how far has 
the English government encouraged her merchant marine? In 
1898 there were 10,460,643 net tons of shipping flying the Eng- 
lish flag. During the same year English imports and exports 
amounted to $3,715,047,893. Of this tremendous amount two 
thirds were carried in English bottoms.” What, then, is the 
secret of the growth of the English merchant marine? We 


may begin our inquiry by saying that the government never has 
paid subsidies to shipbuilders or to owners for the construction 


* Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1899, p. 43. 


® Tables Showing the Progress of British Merchant Shipping. London, 1899. 
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of vessels.| The subsidies now paid to British vessels are of two 
kinds: those granted to auxiliary cruisers, and for the carriage 
of the mail,” "Four companies now receive $243,000 for the 
privilege of using some of the vessels in time of war." The 
Cunard and White Star companies each receive $72,900, the 
Pacific and Orient $55,890, and the Canadian Pacific Steamship 


Company $36,450. The vessels so subsidized are eleven in 


number, although the admiralty has a further right to call upon. 


fourteen other steamers for transport service. There are also 
five mail subsidies, for which the government paid out in 1899 
some $4,070,097. Of this sum more than 20 per cent. is paid 
by the colonies.? The returns from this postal service, after the 
payment of all expenses, are such that it costs the British tax- 
payer ‘‘little if anything more than a quarter of a million ster- 


” 


ling per annum,” which, when measured with the United States 
service, is not very much more expensive.2 The merchant 
marine of England thus receives in subsidies about four and a 
quarter million of dollars, but the demands of the government 
under these contracts are so great that the dividends of the 
companies fall short of the actual subsidies paid”to the com 
panies. The following table for the year 1898 fully bears out 


this statement.4 





Company Subsidy Dividends 
Cunard - - : £ 65,000 £ 56,000 
P. & O. - - 330,000 202,000 
Orient . - - 85,000 - 

Union - - - 45,000 50,000 
Castle Mail . : 45,000 53,500 
Royal Mail - - 80,000 48,500 


On the other hand, many of the unsubsidized companies paid 
large dividends. For the same period the earnings of the 
Leland Line were 11 per cent. and those of the West Indian 
and Pacific Steamship Company 12% percent.’ It would follow, 

* Special Consular Report ; Merchant Marine, vol. xviii. p. 111. 

® Jbid., p. 111. 3 Atlantic Monthly, March 1900, p. 393. 

4 Ibid. 1am indebted to the above article for these figures. 


5 LINDSAY, Alerchant Shipping. 
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then, that subsidies were not, and have not, been necessary 
for the support of the English merchant marine. We have only 
to mention the Anchor, Guion, Monarch, National, Wilson, Sum- 
ner, Beaver, Bristol, State, and Arrow lines as further proof of 
statements already made. These lines never received any sub- 
sidies from the English government. 

# Such subsidies as England has paid out to shipowners have 
been due to political and not commercial necessity.“ Her colo- 
nies were widely scattered and communication with them was 
absolutely needed at the earliest moment possible to secure it. 
The operation of vessels to sparsely inhabited and virgin coun- 
tries was not attractive to shipowners. Inducements were 
therefore necessary and took the form of mail subsidies. In 
every instance the subsidies were greater than the commercial 
value of the business. New companies appeared as soon as the 
trade warranted it and were actually able to carry on a more 
profitable business than the subsidized lines, for they adjusted 
the running of their vessels to the needs of the business which 
the subsidized lines were not permitted to do. It possibly should 
be suggested that the carrying of the mails is awarded to the 
lowest responsible bidder, and that the government receives 
value for the money paid out. Great Britain’s merchant marine 
is due to something else than the payment of monies to ship 
owners — possibly to natural causes. These may be enumerated 
briefly as: 

lL, Free trade. 
Il. Free ships. 

III. Early establishment of the iron and steel industry. 

IV. Iron ships. 

V. Adoption of inventions such as the screw and the 
marine engines at an early date. 

VI. Repeal of navigation laws. 

Second in shipping tonnage, but far below Great Britain in 
actual amount, is Germany. In 1871 this nation had 4372 sail- 
ing vessels, with a tonnage of 900,301, and 147 steamers, aggre- 
gating 81,994 tons, making a total of less than a million. There 
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were employed in the merchant marine 38,475 men. Today 
Germany has a seagoing steam tonnage of 1,625,521 tons and 
535,937 tons of sailing vessels. Employed in this marine serv- 
ice are 42,428 men. The German navy now comprises the 
largest and swiftest merchant vessels afloat. She has at present 
27 regular lines to European ports and 34 to other parts of the 
world, Her progress has been very rapid during the last thirty 
years. It is certainly increasingly interesting to know just what 
the policy of the German government has been. 

The policy of Germany has been liberal in dealing with the 
merchant marine and covers seven points; (1) free ships; (2) 
free materials; (3) foundation of schools; (4) distribution of 
iaformation concerning the weather, coast soundings, and the 
teiting and examination of instruments; (5) co-operation of 
boards of trade; (6) a scientific tariff; (7) subsidies. An 
examination of these in order will give a more definite idea con- 
cerning German policy. 

The government of the German Empire recognized that the 
shipyards of that nation were not in position to furnish iron ves- 
sels as cheaply as England. The same government fully under- 
s‘vod that in the transition from wooden to iron vessels the fleet 


must be kept up by purchases. So the Germans began by buy- 


ing, then repairing, and then building. Successful as are the 
German shipbuilders, today many vessels are bought abroad. 
In a recent consular report is the following, much in point: 
‘The total output of the English shipyards was 1,584,000 tons 
gross (1899). Of this immense mercantile fleet, 1,149,000 tons 
were for Great Britain and 18,000 tons for its colonies. Of the 
remainder, the largest part (68,000 tons, against 37,000 tons in 
1898 ),was for Germany, which, although it occupies the first place 
after England in shipbuilding, is nevertheless England’s best 
customer.”* The purchasers of vessels, therefore, have an 
option in the selection and building of vessels, the market of the 
world is thus open to them and their builders must meet this 
competition in order to get the business. This brings us to the 
second point. 
* Consular Reports, April 1900, p. 431. 
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In order to make it possible for the builders to compete with 
English and other foreign makers the government has withdrawn 
all duties from the materials necessary in the construction of ves- 
sels. This has been the law since July 15, 1879, and as a conse- 
quence the German builders have been able to get material very 
cheap. The state railroads haul these materials to the point 
where needed for a low freight, barely covering costs. Under 
the act referred to above there were imported in 1898, 4498 tons 
of pig iron, 8969 tons of structural iron, 5048 tons of wrought 
cranks and shafting, 28,246 tons of steel and iron plates, 1280 
tons of anchors, 1252 tons of heavy castings, 69,268 tons of 
sawed lumber, 72,234 tons of hewn lumber, besides cordage and 
hemp.* Nota great deal but still enough to keep the home 
manufacturer competing with a world market. 

As early as 1830 Hamburg and Bremen started private 
schools to teach young workmen the methods of ship construc- 
tion. The early shipbuilders had learned their art in Copen- 
hagen and American cities previous to this time, but beginning 
with this date schools are founded in Germany. The Prussian 
government took the matter up in 1836 and established at Stet- 
tin a technical high school. But the men trained in these 
schools had been taught to make wooden ships. The govern- 
ment established in 1884 schools to meet the changing condi- 
tions and also made arrangements for apprentices in the national 
shipyards. Not only has the German government founded tech- 
nical schools, but it has provided a fine training for young men 
desirous of entering the consular or mercantile service, either of 


the government or the great companies. A writer in the Consu- 
lar Report of February 1900 says: 

There is a determination on the part of the municipalities and states to 
increase and extend their schools and to equip them with the most modern 
and improved apparatus. . . . The Germans seem to attach. greater impor- 
tance than ever to high scientific training in the development of the manu- 


facturing industry. 
Closely allied with the schools is the distribution of infor- 
mation in relation to the weather, coast soundings, and the 


*“ Merchant Marine,” Special Consular Report, vol. xviii. 
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examination and testing of instruments in the government 
observatories and schools. These services are done without 
charge and have given German sailors unusually good maps, 
charts, and instruments. 

On the mercantile side of this development the boards of 
trade in the different German cities have contributed freely and 
with beneficial results. Their co-operation has been intimate and 
close. The information furnished through these bodies has been 
accurate and unusually reliable, resulting in substantial gains to 
German trade. The tariff, too, in the empire has been formu- 
lated by the best minds and with the intention of getting the 
most scientific schedule possible. The object was to make it a 
benefit to the whole nation simple and even in its operation. 
Undoubtedly it is a very satisfactory schedule and does not dis- 
criminate against commodities ; this in itself encourages trade, 


but we now come to the question of subsidies. 

It is impossible to understand the German system of sub- 
sea ; , “ 
sidies without reference to her colonies and her trade. There 


was never any real intention of paying the money of the realm 
for mere ships. The government desired a service, namely: 
communication with the colonies in China, Australia, Africa, and 
South America.” The feeling was that Germany must have 
extended markets in which to sell her goods then making in 
such quantities. “The present agitation in the United States is 
on an entirely different basis. We want ships because it is a 
good thing to have vessels, and other nations have them; besides 
it would turn out well for our shipbuilders.® Bismarck voiced the 
German idea in 1881, and a contract was made with the North 
German Lloyd Steamship Company in 1885 to operate three lines 
of steamships to China, Japan, and Australia. The subsidy was 
granted for fifteen years and amounted to $1,047,000. In 
1890 the same company agreed to extend its service to Africa 
in consideration of an additional amount of $214,000. In 1898 
a new contract was entered into in which the company agreed 
to maintain a maximum standard speed of 13% knots per hour, 
and to build steamers of at least 6000 tons. For this the subsidy 
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was raised to $1,330,420." The total annual expenditures 
of the German government on her merchant marine was, accord- 
ing to the United States Commissioner of Navigation, $1,894,- 
620. This sum includes the expense of transporting the for- 
eign mails. It will be seen that Germany has, like England, | 
paid for a specific service, but has not remunerated the builders | 
and owners of vessels, simply for the reason that they were con- | 
structing vessels, or were operating them so many miles each | 
year. 

France, on the other hand, follows this policy, so that her 
experiences are particularly worthy of note. Her merchant 
marine against all that has been done, continues to decline. 
A recent writer says: ‘The decadence which is menacing us 
is increasing every day, and if we do not take care it is to be 
feared that before the formidable élan of foreign fleets our mer- 
chant navy ina very brief time, will fall into complete ruin.’’3 
This falling off in the French merchant marine has been noticed 
since 1865. The movement of French vessels in French ports is 
indicated in the following table :4 


Entries Clearances Total 
per cent. per cent. per cent, 


1875 - 26 33, 29 
1885 29 32 26 
1895 - . 22 29 24 


Year 


In comparing more recent years the showing is still more 
unfavorable. In the first six months of 1897 the entries were 
23.1 per cent. and clearances 30.9 per cent. The same period 
in 1898 indicates a percentage of 19.2 of entries and 28.6 per 
cent. of clearances. Still since 1881 France has had a subsidy 
system paying both for construction and navigation, and yet her 
merchant marine declines. In no country has the subsidy 


system been carried so far, and as a consequence it would be 
supposed that more favorable results would be the outcome. 


*“ Merchant Marine of Foreign Countries,” Special Consular Report, vol. xviii. 
* Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1899, p. 24. 
3CHARLES Roux, Notre Marine Marchande, Paris, 1898. 


4 Special Consular Report, vol. xviii. p. 16. 
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Modern French shipping legislation begins in the year 1866 
when the tax placed on foreign vessels was removed. The tax 
law was modified and re-enacted in 1872, but in the following 
year was repealed, due to the protests of other nations. After 
long study of the situation the bounty act of 1881 was passed.* 
This law provided that shipbuilders should receive $11.58 per 
gross ton of vessels constructed and $2.20 per 100 kilograms of 
machinery and boilers. The owners of French constructed ves- 
sels receive 29 cents per 1000 miles sailed the first year, after 
that the bounty decreased to 1.4 cents for wooden and I cent 
for steel vessels. Foreign vessels were admitted to registry 
under the French flag, but only one half of the bounty was paid 
to the owners. The law was to remain in force for ten years, 
but was continued for an additional two years. In that time the 
French government spent for navigation bounties $13,202,833, 
and for construction $6,300,868, a total of $19,503,701.2, Under 
this act 360,816.79 tons of metal shipping were built, an annual 
average of 30,150 tons.3 Nevertheless the law was not regarded 
as a success, either by the builders of ships or the framers of the 
law. In explanation of its failure it was stated that the time was 
too short and would have produced happy results if it had not 
been limited to ten years. Doubting its renewal shipowners 
ceased sometime before the expiration to increase their shipping. 
The causes are probably deeper than this as will be shown farther 

‘on. 

Almost immediately after the expiration of the law of 1881 
a second one was framed known as the act of 1893. Under the 
new legislation the bounty for construction was increased to 
$12.54% per gross ton, and to $2.89% per 100 kilograms 
for machinery and boilers. The half bounty allowed to the 
owners of vessels built in foreign countries but registered under 
the French flag was withdrawn. Bounties to shipowners was 


* Commercial Relations, vol. ii. p. 229-231, 1896-7. 

2 Report of Minister of Commerce and Industry, in Special Consular Report, vol. 
XVili. p. 39. 

3 Jbid. p. 46. 
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changed from 28.95 cents to 21.23 cents, but reckoned on gross 
instead of net tonnage; the annual decrease is 7.72 cents. The 
sailing ship bounty was increased to 32.81 cents. In addition to 
these an extra navigation bounty allowed to vessels built under 
plans approved: by the Navy Department was increased to 25 
per cent. This law caused the steam tonnage of French vessels 
to grow in five years some 66,691 tons. There was no increase 
of vessels engaged in foreign trade outside the subsidized lines." 
The average increase of vessels not built for subsidized lines was 
6,116 tons, under the act of 1893, while the increase under the 
1881 law was 19,434 tons. The sailing tonnage amounted to 
196,224 in 1893. This was increased to 206,898 tons in 
1898. 

Both laws were recognized as having failed of their purpose. 
Many meetings of chambers of commerce were held to stimulate 
foreign trade. Proposals were made to establish a bureau of 
commerce. In December of 1896 the matter was brought up in 
the Chamber of Deputies and upon motion the Minister of Com- 
merce was requested to appoint an extra-parliamentary commis- 
sion to hear all suggestions and to report upon the changes that 
should be made in the law of 1893.2. The committee was 
appointed and consisted of statesmen, shipowners, builders, 
managers, and exporters. Every effort was made to collect 
information and to get at the real cause of the decline in French 
shipping. The committee was in session for nearly two years . 
and has now presented its recommendations for the consideration 
at the next session of the Chamber of Deputies. It is proposed 
to modify the law of 1893 and continue its provisions for twenty 
years from the time of the amendment. The most important 
change is made in the first section which provides for a shipping 
bounty, varying in amount for tonnage, steam or sail, for each 
day the vessel is in commission. This section applies to all ves- 
sels of French registry that are not over twenty years old. The 
remainder of the bill makes a few modifications in the old act. 

* Special Consular Report, vol. xviii. p. 19. 

* Committee on Relations, 1898, vol. ii. p. 203, 204. 
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In addition to the bounties France has subsidized a number 
of steamship lines running from French ports to foreign ones. 
These lines are Havre to New York, the Antilles, Mexico, 
Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco, Corsica, Pirzeus, Constantinople, 
Beirut, Alexandria, East Coast of Africa, and Indian Ocean, 
China, Japan, Australia, New Caledonia, Brazil and LaPlata, 
West Coast of Africa.‘ Most of the shipping engaged in this 
service is owned by the Messageries and the Compagnie Géné- 
rale Transatlantique. The total sum paid by the French govern- 
ment for postal subsidies was $4.665,620.2, When this amount 
is added to the construction and navigation the French govern- 
ment in 1899 spent $7,632,242 to encourage its merchant marine 
and received in return a smaller increase in her shipping than any 
of the great nations. 

After all the efforts France has made why has she failed to 
materially benefit her merchant marine? There are a number of 
reasons which may be set down briefly. First, the timidity of 
French capital at the time of the change from sailing to steam 
vessels. Second, the condition of the French ports, most of 
them, with the exception of Marseilles, being poorly equipped 
to handle large steamers and great quantities of goods. Third, 
a great lack of internal improvements within the country itself 
for the rapid transportation of goods to and from the ocean 
ports. Fourth, the existence of a railway monopoly, charging 
high rates and giving a poor service. Fifth, the excessive cost 
of French vessels, due to the construction of war vessels which 
increases the cost of building, and delays the construction of 
merchant vessels. Sixth, the complexity of the government 
machinery dealing with the merchant marine. Seventh, the fail- 
ure of French merchants to build up markets and mercantile 
connections. Eighth, the navigation laws. 

With the experience of other nations before us we turn to 
the shipping history of the United States in the hope that the 
difficulties and actual situation there may be made clearer by 

1 Special Consular Report, vol. xviii. p. 27. 

? Consular report just cited puts this amount at $5,018,000. 
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that knowledge. The government of the United States never 
has placed, although repeatedly asked to do so, a bounty upon 
the construction of vessels. Our merchant-marine legislation 
began in 1789, when a discriminating duty of 10 per cent. was 
made in favor of goods imported in American shipping.t At 
this date, only 123,893 tons of deep sea vessels carried the 
American flag, but the tonnage rapidly increased for the year 
1800 saw 667,107 tons of shipping carrying the flag of the 
United States in the ocean trade. The Napoleonic wars were 
largely responsible for the growth during the early years; the 
War of 1812, however, caused a fall in the tonnage that was very 
marked, This was followed by the act of May 24, 1828, which 
proved deleterious to the merchant marine, but under the magic 
influence of the gold discoveries in California the clipper-built 
ships of the United States rapidly increased in numbers and 
tonnage, and so stimulated the building and sailing of vessels that 
the tonnage reached 2,159,918 in 1854. The world, however, 
was ready to accept the iron steam vessels, this tendency coupled 
with the Civil War proved too much for the American marine. 
It is stated on good authority that the Civil War and its results 
drew from service in the ocean trade under the flag of the United 
States 2,311,900 tons of shipping. Of this amount the navy 
department took 565,978 tons, the war department for trans- 
ports 787,611, and vessels sold to foreigners during the war and 
a period of ten years afterwards 1,258,311 tons, making the 
total noted above. In the last twenty years the sea-going ton- 
nage of the United States has increased very considerably, and if 
left alone may in time grow to considerable proportions. 
Although the United States has not granted bounties for con- 
struction of vessels, nevertheless at different times the govern- 
ment has subsidized steamship lines. When steam vessels were first 
making their appearance on the seas Congress was repeatedly 
requested to grant a subsidy for the establishment of a regular 
*Act of July 4, 1789. 


* Report of Dingley Committee, House Report No. 1827, XLVI. Congress, second 


session 
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line of steamers. As early as 1841 the matter was presented in 
Congress, but it was not until four years later that the Postmas- 
ter-general was authorized to make contracts for carrying the 
foreign mails under the flag of the United States. Various sub- 
sidies were granted until by 1852 the government was paying out 
two million annually. Of this sum the Collins line received 
$858,000 per year. Fast voyages and possibly careless naviga- 
tion resulted in the loss of two Collins steamers and the with- 
drawal of the subsidy by Congress. The Pacific Mail Company 
had a still more doubtful existence. The company seems to 
have declined in service and management after the granting of 
the subsidies of 1865 and 1872. The latter one was found to 
have been secured through wholesale corruption, and public 
opinion thoroughly aroused demanded its withdrawal. This 
ended for a considerable period the subsidy granting on the part 
of the United States. In 1891, however, the “Ocean Mail Act”’ 
was passed, under whose provisions eight steamships have been 
built... The bill proved a disappointment, and in consequence 
the act of May 10, 1892, was passed, under the provisions of 


which only vessels of not less than 8000 tons and 20 knots 
speed could be registered. Two vessels, the City of New York 
and City of Paris were admitted to registry. In agreement with 
the act the owners of these ships built two more, the St. Paul 
and St. Louis. The rate of pay is $6 per statute mile outward 
bound.? Other payments are made to other companies, but for 
a specific service. The vessels of the American line were sub- 


ject to use as cruisers by the government. 

The United States paid out in 1899 as subsidies for the 
carriage of the mails the comparatively small sum of $1,489,249 ; 
still the commissioner of navigation reports:3 that our total 
documented tonnage was the largest since 1865; the coasting 
trade tonnage was the largest in our history; our sea-going 
steam shipping the largest in our history; the construction of 

* Congressional Record, March 3, 1891. 

2 Report of Committee on Commerce, LVI. Congress, first session, Document No. 473. 


3Report of Commissioner of Navigation, 1899, p. 9. 
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steel steam vessels greater than at any time in our history; the © 
orders for large sea-going steam vessels exceeded those of any 
year in our history. But the vessels now flying the flag of the 
United States carried the smallest percentage of exports and 
imports in our history. In order to increase the carrying trade 
of the United States it is proposed to subsidize the vessels 
registered under our laws. Much doubt has already been cast 
on this method and it is questionable whether such a plan might 
not disturb the progress noted in the report of the commissioner. 
It is declared in view of the expensive ships, high wages and 
greater cost of American shipping that some protection must be 
granted both to the operation and building of ships. A number 
of statements has been made recently which seems to point to 
the fact that it is not excessive cost or high wages, but rather 
high profits to capitalists in other fields that prevented the 
growth of the merchant marine. If afew of the worst regula- 
tions were withdrawn the Americans would again enter the 
ocean carrying trade. 

In connection with the argument for subsidies in the United 
States, on the ground that vessels cost more here than elsewhere, 
it is rather interesting to note the statement of Mr. William 
Cramp before the Senate Committee on ‘Education and Labor. 
He stated before that committee, “that in securing the contract 
for the Russian war vessels his firm had to compete with France 
and Germany, and to some extent, with England. He said also, 
we secured those vessels because we could build them at a little 
less than they could and ina shorter time.”* Opposed to this 
is the showing made by the officers of the American line in 
reference to the cost of the St. Paul and St. Louis. But it 
must be remembered that American builders will take advantage 
of their monopoly position so long as there is no foreign com- 
petition. A subsidy would tend to increase rather than lessen 
this difficulty. We can and do build vessels in this country 
cheaper than Germany and France and nearly as cheaply as 
England. The cost of operation is a second reason given for 


* Senate Document No. 127, p. 23, LV. Congress, third session. 
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the failure of the merchant marine. There can be no doubt but 
that our vessels get cheaper oil, coal, spars, canvas, and ropes 
than in other nations. There remains then the question of wages 
and food. It may be said that the sailors’ and firemen’s wages 
in any port are the same for all nations. Any variations rest 
upon the character of the vessels and the men who command 
them. The whole matter depends upon the port of shipping. 
Nearly all the Atlantic lines, including the boasted American 
line, ship their men from foreign ports. The legal scale of food 
on our vessels is exactly the same as English contract scale and 
the cost per day twenty-one to twenty-two cents per man. In 
our coast wise trade, protected as it is, the crews are not Amer- 
ican. There is no guarantee that the American will enter our 
crews so long as wages are higher on shore. It is also stated 
that the American crews are larger than those of other nations. 
Captain C. C. Duncan, at one time United States Shipping Com- 
missioner of the port of New York says: ‘The records of this 
office show the departure from this port of 536,245 tons of Eng- 
lish sailing vessels from January to October 1882 carrying 11,857 
men, or one man ‘to every 45% tons. The American vessels 
carried 4945 men for 304,891 tons, or one man to every 65 % tons.’ 
Whether acknowledged or not statements like those made in the 
last few pages demand great caution in proceeding too rapidly 


in shipping legislation. At any rate it would seem that the 


advantages American vessels enjoy in coal, oil, spars, etc., cer- 
tainly offset any differences in wages. As a fact it appears that 
the Americans do not care just at present to enter the carrying 
trade and the subsidies would go to a few existing companies 
already in the field. 

The experiences of England, Germany, and France afford 
but cold comfort to the ardent advocates of subsidies. The first 
two nations without construction bounties have seen their mer- 
chant marines grow rapidly while the latter after spending 
millions of money finds herself in a relatively lower place in the 


* Report of Dingley Committee, House Report No. 1827, p. 54. XLVII. Congress, 
second session. 
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world’s shipping than before. In our own history the Collins 
line and the Pacific Mail furnished abundant evidence of the 
paralyzing influence of a subsidy. The causes for lack of develop- 
ment in this country have already been pointed out. The many 
opportunities for capital and labor divert these forces of produc- 
tion from the merchant marine. Great as have been our exports in 
the last few years still the system of duties tends to check the 
import trade. The two are necessary for a large carrying trade. 
In a noted paragraph the minority report of the Dingley Com- - 
mittee states: ‘If all these obstacles were removed and if ships 
of most improved and modern construction and fully equipped 
were given to us and placed as free gifts at our wharves, it is 
doubtful if our ocean commerce and shipping would be materially 
revived and developed.”* Continuing the committee said: “ It 
is not likely that any great increase or revival of our shipbuild- 
ing and shipping interests will take place until we have reached 
the maximum of production in other lines of labor and enter- 
prise, especially in agriculture.’ Our manufactures are now 
able to meet the home demand and as a result an export trade 
is growing somewhat rapidly, but it is not likely that a subsidy 
would do anything more than stimulate shipbuilding without 
affecting the ocean carrying trade. In the words of the late 
United States Consul General of Germany, ‘the best assistance 
that can be extended by any government does not consist of 
subsidies in cash, but of endeavor to improve and to develop 
industrial and technical educational facilities.” 

The legislation now proposed appears to be based on a short- 
sighted view of avery great problem. The experiences and 
policies of successful nations shouid be our guide rather than 
the efforts of an unsuccessful nation. When this country is ready 
for a merchant marine in the fullest sense of the term our carry- 
ing trade will grow to what it ought to be. 

FRANK L. McVey. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


* House Report No. 1827, XLVII. Congress, second session. 


























THE DISTRIBUTION OF MONEY. 


THE essential law governing the distribution of money between 
individuals and communities is the law of marginal utility. This 
law, as worked out by the Austrian school of economists, is 
simply the statement in scientific form of the rule that every 
man will select possible objects of acquirement in the exact 
order in which he regards them as most necessary for his use. 
A mariner about to desert a sinking ship would consider a boat 
or raft of the highest utility, because it would stand between 
him and death. He would next choose from the equipment of 
the vessel, if he had the opportunity, the most nutritious articles 
of food, and his later choice would turn to clothing, tools for 
construction and agriculture, or weapons for defense, according 
to the nature of the country upon which he expected to be cast 
and the varying degrees of usefulness to him of the objects open 
to his selection. For the natural man food is among the first 
objects of utility; shelter perhaps comes second; and clothing 
next. Substantially the same order of selection prevails in com- 
munities far advanced in civilization and with their individual 
members. The laboring man who receives five dollars a week 
has up to that value the entire world of commodities which are 
offered for sale in accessible markets among which to choose his 
objects of expenditure. He might devote the entire sum to 
wines or diamonds. He is driven, however, by the natural law 
of marginal utility to employ his slender resources in buying the 
articles which he thinks necessary to sustain life. <A loaf of 
bread each day becomes to him of the very highest marginal 
utility, because that or its equivalent in nourishing qualities is 
absolutely necessary to his existence. It is only the first loaf 
of bread each day, however, which has this high ‘utility. Ten 
loaves become less valuable in proportion as they become less 
necessary to life and comfort. When a sufficient supply of 
bread, therefore, has been purchased, the marginal utility of the 
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next most useful article becomes greater than the surplus loaves 
of bread, and the surplus of earnings above the amount required 
for the bread is applied to the next article. Thus, by a gradu- 
ated scale, determined in every case according to the estimate 
of utility of the article, the purchases from income are extended 
over an enlarged series of articles, according as a sufficient 
supply of those most essential has already been obtained. 

This law of marginal utility governs the investment of capi- 
tal and the movements of money. It is the controlling law 
which gives transferability to capital and draws it inevitably in 
the directions which promise the greatest returns. As the com- 
munity will pay the highest prices for those articles upon which 
it places the highest estimation under the law of marginal utility, 
it follows that capital will earn the highest returns in producing 
these articles. The distribution of capital between communities 
and between industries will be determined in the long run by 
the utility of its employment to the owners of capital, and this 
will depend upon its degree of utility to the community. This 
utility will be indicated by the rate of interest. Capital will, 
therefore, be diverted as rapidly as friction can be overcome 
from employments which are less advantageous to the community 
(according to the current estimates of utilities) to those which 
are more advantageous. 

Capital wiil have a higher utility in a new community, whose 
equipment of producing plant and means of transportation is 
incomplete, than in one where this equipment is already well 
advanced. A reason for this is found in the fact that the supply 
of capital has become comparatively large in the older commu- 
nity in proportion to the demand for it, and it is the marginal 
price of the excess which determines the rate for all. There 
will be no such excess in the less advanced community, and 
the rate will be determined by the offer which the users of 
capital are willing to make for the insufficient supply in the 
market. Thus the permanent rate of interest will be governed 
by the supply of loanable capital. A small supply will be 
employed in the most essential works and will yield the highest 
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marginal utility. When a community has been provided with 


these, the excess of loanable capital will be employed upon less 
necessary objects and will yield less utility to the community.’ 
When the supply becomes very large, the positions of the bor- 
rower and lender are in some sense reversed, and the lender 
will make almost any concession in order to obtain some return 
from his saved capital. How these contentions between the 
borrower and the lender are reduced to a nicety upon a uniform 
and graduated scale by the operations of the stock market has 
been set forth elsewhere.’ 

The distribution of money is governed, like that of other 
forms of capital, by the law of marginal utility. A community 
which has much capital is able to invest a considerable portion 
in the tools of exchange; a community without saved capital, 
beyond the amount necessary to maintain current production, is 
able to invest but little in the tools of exchange. This is the 
scientific explanation of the state of the currency in nearly 
every country. A community which began without saved capital 
and was able to produce only enough goods each year to supply 
its pressing needs for food and clothing could not afford to set 
aside anything as a medium of exchange. Exchanges would 
have to be conducted entirely by barter, by the system of book 
credits, or by some other simple records. A unit of value might 
be conceivable in such a community, but all exchanges would 
resolve themselves into a system of barter, more or less refined. 
When such a community saved sufficient capital to set aside a 
small portion for investment in the medium of exchange, it 
would be able to employ a limited, but perhaps insufficient, 
amount of the precious metals. The law of marginal utilty in 
such a case would lead to the employment of the cheaper rather 

™*Tn a developing society, a colony, or a new country, when everything has yet to 
be created, capital, independently of demand and supply, is infinitely more productive 
than in an old society, where the larger part of the works of the highest degree of 
usefulness has already been provided.”—LEROY-BEAULIEU, De la répartition des 
richesses, p. 242. 

2 Vide “Securities as a Means of Payment.”—Annals of the American Academy 
(September 1899), xiv. p. 186. 
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than the dearer metal. The cheaper metal, as silver, would 
serve the purposes of such a community better than the dearer 
metal, as gold, not only because of the greater ease of obtaining 
it for goods and retaining it in circulation, but because its 
greater bulk and comparative divisibility would adapt it better 
to small transactions. Only as surplus capital became adequate 
for the investment in the tools of exchange of all that public 
convenience required would a stable and sufficient gold currency 
be created and retained. 

In this law is found the key to many puzzling phenomena in 
monetary history. The advocates of an inferior or depreciated 
currency have often relied upon arguments lacking in straight- 
orwardness, because they have not cared to make the confes- 
sion that their community was too poor to set aside large capital 
for investment in the medium of exchange, or they have not 
clearly grasped the law governing the facts. Even where the 
effort has been made in such communities to create and main- 
tain a currency of high cost—that is, requiring a large invest- 
ment of real capital—the law of marginal utility has often made 
the experiment a failure. The people have instinctively sorted 
out from the variety of articles offered for their use, those 
having the highest marginal utility.‘ It is quite obvious that 
food, clothing, and other necessaries in a simple community 
would outrank the use of gold and silver in the order of human 
wants. The process of selection becomes more complicated as 
communities advance in civilization and in the accumulation of 
capital, but by degrees the natural law of selection of the com- 
modity having the highest marginal utility keeps that commodity 

‘Professor Lexis declared that the weaker states, in an economic sense, “ espe- 
cially those deeply in debt, will have to decide to forego the gold standard. They 
will, perhaps, make a few more attempts to establish a gold standard, and as a rule 
they will actually obtain the gold required to make a beginning, but they will not be 
able to keep it in free commerce.” — Xefort of the Berlin Silver Commission, in Senate 
Mise. Document 274, LIIL. Congress, second session, i. p. 134. This was written in 
1894, before the great increase of gold production, which has made it easier’ for 
weaker countries to obtain gold, but makes a correct statement of the principle 


involved. 
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at home, and sends abroad in exchange the commodity having 
a less degree of marginal utility." 

One of the reasons why money tends towards the commercial 
centers at the expense of the agricultural sections, when the 
supply in a country is not sufficient for all sections, is its greater 
usefulness at such centers. Even if there was no difference in 
the capital available in each case for investment in a metallic 
currency, a greater service would be rendered by a given volume 
of money per capita in the cities than in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. The business of the cities is essentially the exchange of 
commodities, while that of the agricultural sections is the pro- 
duction of them. While production involves more or less of 
exchange, the ratio of exchanges to the population is smaller. 
This not only makes a large volume of money less essential to 
the producing sections, but makes the active work imposed upon 
a given piece of money much smaller. This is inevitably the 
case from the more scattered character of the population in the 
country districts, as well as from the smaller ratio of the occa- 
sions for making exchanges than in a population where exchange 
by trading is the chief business of a large part of the community. 

If the cost of the use of money could be divided among the 
population by the service which it rendered during a given 
period, it would be found that a single piece performed many 
times the service in exchanges in the cities which it performed 
in the producing districts. If, for illustration, the convenience 


of employing money to make exchanges was worth one tenth of 
I per cent. for each exchange, it might be found that a given 
piece of money would perform five exchanges in a day in a 
trading center, making the cost per day for employing the 
money in each transaction only one fifth of the total cost of its 


*“The demand of one class of the population for cotton to spin, and the demand 
of others for wheat or for beef, are not and cannot be subordinated to the desire which 
any set of men or of institutions may feel to see gold flowin. On the contrary, the 
requirements for consumption, determined by the occupations and relations of a great 
people, are fundamental conditions, to which financial interests and policies, under 
whatever name, must of necessity conform their action.”— DUNBAR, Quarterly Journal 
of Economics (April 1899), xiii. p. 327. 
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use. In the producing sections, on the other hand, only one 
exchange a day might be performed, imposing the whole cost 


of the use of the money upon the individual who employed it 


for this exchange. Thus the marginal cost of the use of money 
is much greater in proportion to the transactions performed in 
the agricultural or producing districts than in the trading centers. 
This difference in cost, although difficult to trace in detail, 
would probably be felt in slight differences in prices of com- 
modities, discount rates, and banking commissions, which would 
lead the country districts to employ the minimum of actual 
money which could be employed, or even less than what might 
be profitably employed.t*’ The man who employed money in the 
trading center, whether by direct borrowing from banks, or by 
granting trade discounts for cash, would obtain the use of such 
an amount of money as convenience required at a small fraction 
of what its cost would be in the producing districts, and would 
therefore employ it more freely. 

This conflict between the demand for money as a necessary 
implement of trade and the demand for other things explains 
the absorption of the large production of gold during the last 
few years in countries which formerly lacked a sufficient gold 
currency. Incidentally, also, it shows what powerful laws of 
distribution come in conflict with the direct operation of the 
quantitative theory of money. The gold money of the world 
increased from $1,209,800,000 in 1873 to $4,614,600,000 on 
January 1, 1899. If the new gold had simply found its way 
into the countries already employing a gold currency, and into 
those parts of such countries where gold was already most 
plentiful —simply placing three additional ounces of gold beside 
every ounce already in use—the effect would undoubtedly have 

* An inquiry made in 1881 showed that the proportion of coin paid into certain 
banks of the Metropolitan District of Manchester was 25.21 per cent. of the total pay- 
ments, while in certain towns reporting it was 17.31 per cent., and in sixty-one 
agricultural places only 10.68 per cent. The proportion of coin used in the Man- 
chester suburbs, where there was a large demand for wage payments, was 34.9 per 


cent.—G. H. POWNALL, Journal of the Institute of Bankers (December 1881), ii. 
p- 630. 
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been seriously felt upon prices and upon national stocks of the 
metal. The new money, however, was far from being distributed 
in equal parts among the countries already equipped with a gold 
currency, or in those parts of such countries which were best 
equipped. These countries materially increased their holdings 
of gold, but a large part of the new supply sought new outlets, 
where a gold currency had not before been used. The follow- 
ing table shows the remarkable increase in gold equipment in 
several leading countries, and indicates also the appearance 
among the gold standard countries of nations which possessed 


little gold currency down to a recent date: 


STOCK OF GOLD MONEY IN LEADING COUNTRIES." 





Country | Stock in 1873 Stock January 1, 1899 
| 
| 


United States $135,000,000 $945,800,000 
Great Britain 160,000,000 462,300,000 
France 450,000,000 810,600,000 
Germany 160,200,000 672,800,000 
Belgium - 25,000,000 30,000,000 
Austria-Hungary 35,000,000 221,400,000 
Netherlands 12,000,000 30,200,000 
Russia - 149,100,000 740,400,000 
Australasia 50,000,000 132,100,000 





The reason why so much of the new gold went to countries 
formerly without a gold currency is found largely in its relatively 
small utility in the countries already equipped with such a cur- 
rency. There is little doubt that these richer countries would 
have been able to retain the new gold if they had preferred it to 
other forms of capital, but they did not need it. Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, Japan, and several South American countries which 
needed it more, adopted the gold standard and took the proper 
measures by the issue of loans to obtain the gold without fore- 
going other necessary purchases abroad.*? The first movement 

* These figures are ‘taken from the annual report of the Director of the Mint of 
the United States for the fiscal year 1899, pp. 40-43. The amounts are necessarily 
estimated to a considerable extent, but are based upon frequent and repeated inquiries 
and study from the best available data. 


? Japan derived her surplus gold, without impairing her productive resources, from 
the indemnity of 200,000,000 taels ($100,000,000) levied upon China by the treaty of 
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of the new gold from the Transvaal was towards the reserves of 
the Bank of England, which increased from £32,547,000 at the 
close of 1894 to 444,960,056 on January I, 1896. But the sale 
on the London market of the national and industrial securities 
of the poorer countries, with the subtle operation of prices and 
discount rates, soon transferred the new gold to the countries 
where it had a higher marginal utility than in Great Britain, 
because the latter country was already well equipped with the 
yellow metal. 

The experience of the civilized world on this occasion was 
similar to previous experiences when large discoveries of the 
precious metals were made, and demonstrated that new supplies 
of the metals or new issues of bank notes naturally find their way 
into the communities which have carried on business mainly by 
barter, and where an increased amount of metallic or representa- 
tive money adds materially to the convenience of transactions.’ 
A demand for additional supplies of money was found even in 
France after the Californian gold discoveries, when the new 
gold worked its way into the rural districts and supplied a 
medium of exchange where it had before been lacking. The 
same was true in many of the states of Germany and in the 
United States. These countries have gained materially by the 


opportunity of obtaining an adequate supply of the medium of 
exchange, but these supplies have not increased prices in the 
proportion which they bore to the pre-existing stocks of the 


precious metals. In France they caused some increase of prices 
in the rural districts by means of the increased activity which 
was given to trade, but not in proportion to the increase in the 


Shimonoseki. The manner in which £30,476,642 in English gold was transferred to 
Japan is fully set forth in the Report on the Adoption of the Gold Standard in Japan, by 
Count Matsukata, pp. 223-225. The process was somewhat similar to that by which 
Germany was enabled to draw gold from leading money markets, without sacrifice of 
her own capital, from the proceeds of the war indemnity levied upon France in 1871. 

*“ How many new markets,” exclaims M. Cauwés, “ have been opened to money 
since the sixteenth century! Eastern Europe was still half barbarous and America had 
just been born to civilization. There has been a sort of race between the accumulation 
of money by exploitation of the mines and the development of the commerce of the 
world.” — Cours d’ Economie Politique, ii. 159. 
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supply of the metals, which in some communities was many 
hundred per cent. How useful in meeting the needs of growing 
trade were these unexpected supplies of gold in France is thus 
set forth by M. Horn: 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago three quarters perhaps of the rural popu- 
lation of France still lived almost exclusively under the régime of barter 
At most the small cultivator sold from time to time a few hectoliters of 
grain or some head of cattle, a few fowls and vegetables, to pay the farm 
rent, pay taxes-and make some absolutely necessary purchases of furniture, 
clothes, tools and implements. Such a condition of things assuredly required 
but a small employment of the instruments of exchange and circulation. All 
this is changed today for two quarters at least of the three of which I spoke. 
Railways in a special degree, the development of education in general and of 
economic education in particular, the greater abundance of precious metals, 
the propagation of bank notes, have brought the country districts to the centers 
of population, the most isolated and backward into the general movement of 
affairs. The régime of exchange extends its domain before our eyes. Pur- 
chases and sales are multiplied in the villages and are introducing themselves 
into the hamlets. In those arrondissements and cantons where formerly the 
bill was a myth and the gold louis a phenomenon, hundreds of thousands of 
francs and even millions in specie and in bills are now in continuous rotation, 
promoting a movement of transactions which grow in intensity and extent day 
by day. 

An important means of supplying a poor country with a 
sound and sufficient supply of money is afforded by the resources 
of modern finance. It is possible for the country having need 
for money, but having only a small fund of capital for invest- 
ment, to obtain it by borrowing. This is rendered easy by the 
modern system of transferable securities. The sale of such 
securities to the capitalists of lending countries having a surplus 
fund of loanable capital has the practical effect of giving to the 
borrowing country a great quantity of the implements of produc- 
tion and exchange, finished machinery, railway equipment, the 
raw materials of manufacture, and even luxuries —without com- 
pelling immediate payment. Early payment may be made to 
the dealers in these articles in the lending country, but is made 
substantially from the funds contributed by the lenders in that 
country when they purchase industrial, mining, railway, and 


* La liberté des banques, p. 263. 
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government securities issued in the borrowing country. The 
financiers of the latter country, in paying for these means of 
development by the delivery of pieces of paper in the form of 
negotiable securities, increase the capital available at home, 
without sending out anything of direct value in payment. Gold 
may be obtained in this manner as well as other commodities. 
The power to acquire gold, moreover, is increased by the supply 
of capital which has been entrusted to the borrowing country. 
The metal is perhaps more liable to flit across national boundaries 
or across the ocean than other articles, but a well-organized 
credit system and business customs and laws which protect the 
sanctity of contracts make it far from impossible to retain a gold 
currency in the face of comparative poverty of native resources. 

One of the best illustrations of the maintenance of a gold 
currency by borrowing is that of the Russian Empire. Russia 
struggled for more than one hundred years, from 1768 to 1895, 
with irredeemable paper currency, constantly fluctuating in value. 
Attempts were made on four different occasions—in 1817, 1839, 
1860 and 1881—to retire the paper and return to a specie basis. 
All these attempts failed for various reasons until 1895, when the 
government was enabled to accumulate a gold reserve of nearly 
500 million dollars, including foreign credits. <A series of well- 
considered measures for the acceptance of special gold deposits at 
the Imperial Bank, the issue of gold certificates, and finally the 


free payment of gold for public obligations at a fixed rate of 


exchange with the paper currency, put Russia finally and 
securely upon the gold standard. The outstanding paper cur- 
rency, which stood at 986.6 million rubles (510 million dollars) on 
October 1, 1897, when the gold circulation was only 107 million 
rubles, fell to 555 million rubles on October I, 1899, while gold 
was in circulation to the amount of 662.3 million rubles. Even 
with this large circulation of gold, the reserve of the Imperial 
Bank retained 856 million rubles (445 million dollars) in gold, 
exceeding by more than 300 million rubles the amount of bank 
notes remaining in circulation. 

The capital which enabled the Russian government to accom- 
plish such important results within so short a space of time was 
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obtained by the issue upon the Paris and Berlin markets of Rus- 
sian national securities, which was supplemented as soon as the 
gold standard was fairly established by large issues and sales of 
the securities of Russian mining and industrial companies. The 
public debt was increased from 11,619,434,008 francs on January 
I, 1887, to 16,567,830,000 francs ($3,150,000,000) on January I, 
1900, but without any material increase in interest charges, 
because of the heightened credit derived from the maintenance 
of the gold standard.‘ This large fund of foreign capital was 
brought into Russia without direct compensation in the export of 
Russian products, and contributed to the remarkable industrial 
development of the country in recent years. It is obvious that 
the policy of prompt fulfillment of obligations and the adoption 
of a fixed monetary standard produced results far superior to 
any which were realized during the many years when the gov- 
ernment sought the elusive profit derived from forced issues of 
irredeemable paper. 

The experience of Russia demonstrates that it is far better 
economy for a poor country to maintain its credit unimpaired, 
and thereby to attract the aid of foreign capital for developing 
its resources, than to rely upon the questionable expedients of 


an unsound financial policy. An equipment of the medium of 


exchange based upon the standard of other civilized nations may 
thus be obtained without crippling the native resources of the 
country which are necessary for production. The organization 
of credit should permit the greatest possible economy in the use 
of the precious metals up to the point where the maintenance of 
a metallic currency and of confidence in its soundness are unim- 
paired, but economy becomes short-sighted and harmful to the 
producing efficiency of the country when it goes beyond this 
point. A country relying largely for its development upon bor- 
rowed capital runs grave risk of the withdrawal of such capital 
if its good faith is called in question, as was the case with the 
United States after the passage of the silver law of 1890. The 
panic of 1893 was largely due to the withdrawal of foreign 


‘Fonds d'état russes et autres valeurs mobiliéres créées en Russie, pp. 39, 64- 
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capital after the Baring crisis at London in 1890. This with- 
drawal was caused partly by the need for money in London, but 
largely also by the fear of foreign investors that the United 
States were slipping, consciously or otherwise, from the gold 
onto the silver standard." 

It does not follow from the high cost of a gold currency, and 
the greater relative ability of a rich country to retain it, that 
such a country should employ an excessive volume of metallic 
currency, or should not avail itself of every reasonable economy 
in its use. The question of the relative efficiency and utility of 
the instruments employed comes into play in the wealthy com- 
munity, as well as in the poor. If book accounts and methods 
of credit will permit the carrying on of exchanges in as perfect 
a manner as the employment of the precious metals, then the 
highest economy, even in a wealthy community, will justify their 
employment. The necessity of reducing competition with other 
producing countries to the closest limits, under the law of mar- 
ginal utility, may suggest the investment of capital in other 
parts of the machinery of production rather than the tools of 
exchange. Under such conditions the true marginal utility of 
the precious metals will be found at the point where the amount 
employed is sufficient, with instruments of credit, to carry on 
business with the greatest ease, ensure confidence in the mone- 
tary system, and maintain a sufficient reserve of the precious 
metals to prevent specie suspension in periods of depression 
or emergency. The same rules should govern a poor com- 
munity when it acquires sufficient saved capital to permit any 
investment in metallic money. Such capital should be so dis- 
creetly invested that the metallic money obtained should per- 
form the highest degree of service and form the basis of the 
largest volume of credit operations compatible with safety. 
The mechanism of credit should be devised with as much 
ingenuity as possible to economize the use of the precious 
metals without exposing the credit structure to undue risks. 

The natural result of the rule laid down for the distribution 


*Vide A History of Modern Banks of Issue, by the present writer, p. 524. 
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of money would seem to be that rich countries would have more 
money than poor countries, both because they have surplus capi- 
tal for investment in the medium of exchange and because 
money performs in such communities a more valuable and fre- 
quent service. The law of marginal utility would teach that the 
distribution of money should be in the ratio of the need for it 
in a given community in comparison with the need for other 
things. But.there is another element of the highest importance 
which enters into the problem. This is the use of instruments 
of credit. The differences in the organization of credit, in the 
willingness to use substitutes for money, and in commercial cus- 
toms afford the explanation of the wide differences in the 
amount of money per capita in different countries, and espe- 
cially in the amount of coin. The following table shows the 
population, with the stock of gold, silver, and net paper money 
(including bank notes) in circulation in the leading countries of 
the world, with the circulation per capita in each." 


MONEY SUPPLY OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 


(In thousands of dollars.) 











Country Population | Gold | Siver | "ye |pecngie 
nee: hooked amon 

United States - - | 75,300,000 | $945,800 | $639,000 | $ 329,700 $25.42 
United Kingdom . 40,200,000 | 462,300 | I1I,900 | 111,600 17.05 
France - - - - | 38,500,000 810,600 420,100 | 161,100 36.15 
Germany - - | 52,300,000 | 672,800 | 208,200 | 156,700 19.84 
Belgium - - - | 6,600,000 30,000 | 45,000 | 82,500 23.86 
Italy - . | 31,700,000 98.000 43,900 174,900 9.99 
Switzerland - - - | 3,100,000 24,000 10,700 | 17,400 16.80 
Spain - - - 18,300,000 | 53,400 | 27,800 187,500 15.22 
Portugal - - - | 5,100,000 | 5,200 9,600 | 75,200 17.64 
Austria-Hungary - | 45,900,000 | 221,400 | 147,300 | 103,000 10.27 
Netherlands | 5,000,000 | 30,200 | 56,400 47,200 26.76 
Russia | 130,000,000 | 740,400 Ff Serer 6.32 
rurkey - . - | 24,100,000 | 50,000 GO000 | cccece 3.73 
Australasia - : } 5,100,000 | 132,100 7,000 22,500 31.68 
Egypt | 9,800,000 | 30,000} 6,400|  ...... 3.71 
Mexico : ‘ | 13,000,000 | 8,600 | 106,000 4,000 9.12 
Central America” - is 3,400,000 | 1,000 | 11,400 18,100 8.97 
South America - - | 38,000,000 72,700 | 29,000 | 1,159,300 33-18 
Straits Settlements - : 4,500.000 | ...... SEZ M08 {  acewee 53-82 
South African Republic 1,100,000 | 29,200 ic 4 oer 27.63 

| 





*Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Director of the Mint (1899), p. 42. 
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These figures show that Great Britain, the wealthiest country 
in the world, has a per capita circulation equal to about two 
thirds that of the United States, and less than half that of 
France. Some of the poorest countries exhibit the largest 
volume of currency per capita. What is the explanation of 


these apparent departures from the rule of investment in money 


in proportion to the effective demand for it? Some of the 
poorest countries showing large supplies of money are producers 
of the precious metals and are not able to dispose of their metal- 
lic products for other goods promptly enough to prevent a large 
accumulation. They may be considered in a sense as surplus 
stocks of their product rather than as money. The differences 
between the leading commercial countries, however, are due to 
other causes. The chief cause is the organization of the system 
of credit. It may be assumed that the five leading commercial 
countries—the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Belgium—are upon a nearly equal footing, so far as their 
ability is concerned to obtain an adequate supply of metallic 
currency. If the proportions differ widely it is because one has 
availed herself more or less largely than another of substitutes 
for money. 

The amount of economy in the use of the precious metals 
which has been attained by the modern banking system is 
almost beyond calculation. Such economies began in the infancy 
of commerce, when the Roman bankers discharged the debt of 
one man by offsetting it against the written record of another debt 
to him.'. The full development of the credit system, however, 
can be attained only when it reaches the masses of the people 
and attracts into the custody of the banks all the little rivulets 
of saving which flow from their earnings. Such a use of the 
banks has not yet become the habit of the people of continental 
Europe. The banks have perfected among themselves the clear- 
ing of obligations against each other to a large extent, but they 
have not at their command the great capital derived from 


‘See “The Beginnings of Banking,” by the present writer, Sound Currency 
(January 1900), p. 3. 
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deposits, which gives such power to the English, Scotch and 
American banks. The failure to use fully the deposit system 
has the double effect of diminishing the supply of loanable 
capital and requiring a larger investment of this limited supply 
in the tools of exchanges.’ 

The influence of the organization of credit upon the quantity 
of. money is not limited to the use of circulating substitutes for 
money, like government notes and bank notes. The quantity of 
real money needed in business is influenced equally, and in 
some cases even more, by the use of book credits, including the 
check and deposit system and the settlement of obligations 
between the banks by means of clearing houses. These factors 
in the distribution of money explain the fact that Great Britain 
has a relatively small circulation for the great volume of trans- 
actions carried on there. The mechanism of credit has been 
brought to greater perfection in Great Britain and in the north- 
eastern part of the United States than in any other parts of the 
world. The system of note issue of the Bank of England is 
more restrictive than is warranted by sound banking rules, but 
the restriction is less felt than would be the case in any other 
country, because of the development of other forms of credit. 
Economic development usually follows the lines of least resist- 
ance, and when it became as costly to use bank notes as to use 
gold, because notes were issued only upon deposits of gold, 
business men met the difficulty by extending the check and 
deposit system. Every instrument of credit which economizes 
the use of metallic money takes the place to a certain extent of 


such money and diminishes the demand for it. Professor Panta- 


leoni lays down the rule :? 


The law of the value of instruments of credit comes to be: that every 
such instrument is worth as much as the money for which it is substituted, 


‘Professor Leroy-Beaulieu declares in regard to the money supply of France, that 
“This great accumulation of money is without doubt a part of the wealth of France, 
but wealth badly employed. It would be better if she had two or three thousand 
millions of francs less of gold and silver and that much more in factories, machines, 
tools, and fertilizers.” — 7ratté d’ Economie Politique, iv. p. 191. 


? Pure Economics, p. 240. 
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and whose value it has reduced below the level it would attain, if no instru- 
ments of credit were in circulation as a medium of exchange. 

This rule leads to another—that the supply of metallic 
money in any society will depend upon the degree in which 
methods of credit are substituted for money. If the credit 
system is well developed, the quantity of money used will be 
proportionately less. If a given country with a highly developed 
credit system employs more metallic money than some other 
country without a credit system, the explanation of the seem- 
ing paradox is found in the larger demand in the former case 
for both money and. its substitutes expressed through a larger 
volume of transactions. Thus several rules operate upon each 
other—the ability to invest capital in metallic money, the 
rapidity of the use of such money in town and country, the 
degree to which the use of credit has obviated the necessity for 
money, and the volume of transactions expressed in money — 
to create wide differences and seeming confusion in the relative 
equipment of each community with money; but underlying 
them all is a real harmony of distribution which responds to the 
effective demand for money under the complex of local condi- 
tions. 

It is because of these local differences in the organization of 
credit and the demand for money that it is not possible to make 
an accurate comparison of the relative use of credit in different 
countries in relation to money. The exchanges through clearing 
houses are much larger in Great Britain and the United States 
than in France or Germany, but this is partly because a single 
great bank in each of the latter countries carries on business 
between its clients through its many branches which would be 
settled in Great Britain or America by transactions through 
independent banks. The checks in the former case are settled 
in the bank itself, while in the latter they pass through the 
clearing house.*. There is a great volume of transactions of 


‘If there were only two banks in a particular place there would be no economy 
in a clearing house. Two clerks would met at the banking house of one or the other, 
and compare the checks that each holds against the other.— WHITE, A/oney and 


Banking, p. 239. 
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this character through the American banks, on the other hand, 
which does not appear in any reports of their transactions or clear- 
ings. A check drawn upon the Bank of France by one patron 
of a bank in favor of another patron is recorded in its published 
reports of the volume of transactions; but a check thus drawn 
by the patron of an American bank and deposited by another 
patron in the same bank is not made the subject of public 
records. This difference in the character of the clearings and 
the records of them is of importance in comparing the small 
volume of clearings at Paris or any other continental clearing 
house with the clearings at London or among the American 
banks." 

The clearing system is a development of the old principle of 
Roman commercial law known as compensatio—the setting off of 
a debt owed to another by a claim against him. The system 
attained a high degree of development at Lyons in the middle 
ages, when settlements were made at the great fairs four times a 
year, at the beginning of each quarter. Merchants made all 
their bills payable at Lyons on one of these dates and were 
required to be present to exchange bills and settle balances or 
be adjudged bankrupts. The quarterly settlements were made 
in a handsome building (/a loge des changes) erected by Soufflot 
and were continued until the Revolution. In spite of these 
early origins of the clearing system, the creation of clearing 
houses has come about slowly in the modern banking world. 
The Edinburg Clearing House was founded in 1760 and that of 
London about 1775, but it was not until 1846 that a clearing 
house was established at Dublin and 1872 when the system was 
extended to the smaller English cities. London bankers down 
to about 1775 used to send out clerks daily to collect from the 


™ The Bank of France, however, issues to depositors books of transfer bonds (dons 
de virement), which are not payable in cash, but pass sums on the books of the bank 
from one account to another.— Dictionnaire du commerce, i. p. 891. 

2 Vide MACLEOD, Theory of Credit, i. p. 330. 

3 The last settlement was in April 1793. Vide the report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Lyons in 1802, given by CourTOoIs, Histoire des bangues en France, p. 334- 


4G. FRANCOIS, in Journal des E-conomistes (March 1897), xxix. p. 345. 
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other banks the notes and other obligations of such banks which 
had fallen into their hands. This required each bank to pay in 
full in cash all of its obligations which were presented by all the 
others and required each to keepa large amount of money. The 
cost and wastefulness of this method led the bankers to take the 
m utter in hand and secure permanent quarters for the meeting of 
their clerks and settlement of their balances. The working of 
the system fully justified the benefits ascribed to it by Mr. 
Horace White, when he declares that ‘‘ A clearing house enables 
any number of banks to settle their balances in about the same 
time that two banks could do so, the clearing house being, for 
this purpose. the only creditor and the only debtor of each 
bank.’”’? 

The settlement of balances at the clearing house was at first 
made in cash, but since 1854 has been made in drafts upon a 
special deposit fund by each bank at the Bank of England for 
the benefit of the clearing house. As these deposits are not 
specifically set aside in cash, the entire clearings are prac- 
tically made by credit and without the intervention of cur- 
rency. The balances settled ran as high as 45,534,000 in a sin- 
gle day in the year ending March 31, 1880, which would have 
absorbed one fifth of the circulation of the Bank of England if 
bank notes had then been employed.? The admission of the 
joint stock banks to the clearing house, which did not occur 
until 1854, is estimated to have released them from the necessity 
of keeping £500,000 in currency on hand for meeting their 
checks.’ In Scotland the system of settlements by drafts upon 
London was early adopted and it was made a rule that in case 
such a transfer was not duly paid in London “without prompt 
and satisfactory explanation of the cause, the bank issuing such 
intimation of transfer shall be immediately excluded from the 
exchange room and clearing house.’’ 

* Money and Banking, p. 239. 

*London Bankers’ Magazine (February 1896), Ixi. p. 253. 


3MaAcLEob, 7heory and Practice of Banking, ii. p. 184. 


*GILBART, Principles and Practice of Banking, vol. ii. p. 245. 
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The system of settlement of clearing balances by other means 
than cash results not only in great economy in the use of cash, 
but in the saving of wear and expense in transferring coin daily 
from one bank to another. The clearing houses of the United 
States are not governed by a uniform rule in respect to clearing 
settlements. Among the most convenient of the methods 
employed to avoid transfers of cash is the use of checks drawn 
by the clearing house manager upon banks found to be debtors 
to the clearing house in the daily settlements. These checks 
may be presented for payment by the bank in whose favor they 
are drawn or may be cleared at the next settlement. A some- 
what similar method, in the economy of money which results 
from it, is the loaning to the debtor banks of the balances found 
to be due by them to the creditor banks. Banks in the smaller 
cities settle largely by drafts on the financial] centers. The 
clearing houses of New England settle, as a rule, with drafts on 
Boston or New York, while nearly all those east of the Missis- 
sippi River settle more or less by drafts on New York." 

The settlements in New York are made nominally in money, 
but actual transfers of coin and legal tender currency have been 
reduced to a minimum within the last few years. United States 
currency certificates, issued by an assistant treasurer of the 
United States in denominations of not less than $5000, upon the 
deposit with him of United States notes, were largely used at 
one time, but the authority for their issue was repealed in 1900.” 
After the completion of the new clearing house on Cedar street, 
early in 1896, gold certificates issued by the clearing house upon 
deposits of gold coin made in its vaults came into general use. 
These certificates are used only between the banks, but may be 
presented at any time for redemption in the gold which they 
represent.3 The New York settlements, therefore, may be said 


James G. CANNON, Clearing Houses, p. 46. About 17 per cent of the clear- 
ing houses inthe United States settle in cash alone,and 25 percent. by manager’s 
checks. A combination of methods is pursued in many cases. 

? Act of March 14, 1900, §6. 

3 Vide CANNON, p. 190. There is a fine of $100 for the transfer of certificates to 
non-members of the clearing house. Certificates of this character may be counted as 
part of the bank’s Jegal reserves by § 5192 of the Revised Statutes. 
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to be made in lawful money, consisting largely in coin taken 
from the reserves of the several banks, but the actual transfer of 
the coin is obviated by the exchange of piper certificates which 
entitle the holder to the coin when he desires it.’ 

The clearing system is less perfectly developed on the Euro- 
pean continent. The Paris Clearing House is composed of eleven 
banking houses, and was not organized on its present basis until 
1872. The Vienna Clearing House, with a dozen leading bank- 
ing houses grouped around the bank of Austria-Hungary, was 
organized in the same year, but several of the private banks 
adjusted their compensations between themselves as early as 
1864. A clearing house was formed at Berlin in 1883, with the 
Imperial Bank as its center, and another by nine banks at Frank- 
fort in the same year. Clearing houses are now in operation at 
Hamburg, Stuttgart, Cologne, Bremen, Leipsig, Breslau, and 
Dresden.? Melbourne, Australia, on the other hand, has had a 
clearing house since 1868. 

What has thus far been said in regard to the distribution of 
money and its substitutes may be said to relate to its permanent 
distribution among trading countries. It remains to consider 
the more transient movements which carry money back and 
forth between countries reasonably well equipped with currency, 
and the reasons and methods of such movements. A civilized 
country which has become accustomed to the general use of 
money is not likely to part with the amount required for ordi- 
nary transactions, even under severe pressure. The benefits of 
using money as a medium of exchange are so great and obvious 
after its use is once introduced, especially in the towns and cities, 
that a real penury of money for retail transactions is seldom per- 
mitted, even for the purpose of obtaining other important bene- 
fits. Such changes as occur, therefore, in the supply of currency 
in a civilized country are those which affect the speculative and 


*The balances for the year ending September 30, 1900, were $2,730,441,810, of 
which $2,267,775,000 was paid in clearing house certificates and $453,218,000 in 
treasury gold certificates. The largest balances on any one day were $19,780,665, on 


January 3, 1900. 
* ARNAUNE, pp. 382-384. 
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loan funds, and their influence is first felt upon the bank reserves 
and the stock exchanges. These changes only rarely go far 
enough to reach down into the pockets of the masses and draw 
out of a country the necessary equipment of the means of 
exchange. If a serious deficiency of money develops for any 
reason within a country as compared with its neighbors, the 
influence is felt upon the prices of goods. Prices will fall and 
will attract money for the purchase of goods from countries 
were money is more plentiful and prices of goods are higher. 
The results are thus set forth by Professor Pantaleoni: * 

There will therefore be an influx of money into the market where prices 
are low from the one where they are high, which will continue until the 
increased amount of money in the first, by causing a rise of prices, and the 
diminished amount of money in the second, by causing a fall of prices, have 
brought about a uniform level of prices in both markets. This phenomenon 
is expressed in another Ricardian theorem, viz., that the amount of the cur- 
vrency ts regulated in each country by its value. 

This operation of the quantity of money upon prices is 
determined by the law of marginal utility. Countries having a 
greater supply of money than is needed for their transactions 
can afford to part with it at low rates in exchange for other 
commodities. This is especially the case with countries produc- 
ing the precious metals used as money, from which a constant 
flow of the metals takes place in exchange for the products of 
other countries, without depleting the domestic stock of money. 
It is in this manner that the gold of the mines soon passes from 
the country were the mines are located, is diffused gradually over 
other countries, and enters into the monetary systems of the 
world. 

This explanation of the causes underlying the movement of 
money, while fundamental in its character, relates in a large 
degree to the permanent distribution of money and requires to 
be supplemented by a statement of other influences which affect 
its temporary distribution. The temporary transfer of instru- 
ments of credit is usually due to changes in the rate of dis- 
count. The modern mechanism of credit, of which the discount 


* Pure Economics, p. 234. 
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rate is a part, affords several steps for restoring equilibrium 
between the demand and supply of money before prices of com- 
modities are seriously affected. A surplus of currency affects 
the discount rate, which is the charge for the rental of money, 
and the rate of discount determines the movements of money. 
The rule that the distribution of money is governed by the 
rate of discount, is to be interpreted strictly. It is limited to 
money as a specific commodity, the tool of exchange, and to 
discount as the rate for short term loans. The definition is not 
intended to cover all loans of capital nor loans at interest for 
long terms. The rate of interest is the charge for the use of 
capital; the rate of discount includes more directly the charge 
for the use of money. Money is a part of capital, and the two 
are often confused with 





demands — for money and capital 
each other. The discount rate and the interest rate are not far 
apart when there is only a normal demand for money as such, 
but the discount rate rises far above the interest rate when an 
abnormal demand for money makes it more sought after than other 
forms of capital. It is the ability and readiness to pay money 
on demand which is maintained by the banks through the dis- 
count rate. Ordinary demands for banking accommodation are 
demands for capital or for transferable credits which can be used 
in lieu of money for immediate needs. The mechanism of 
modern credit is such that considerable transfers of credit, which 
is equivalent to money, can now be made without the actual trans- 
fer of gold, but only credit of the best character and in negoti- 
able form serves this purpose, because it is known to be con- 
vertible into gold in a direct and inexpensive manner. The 
time when the demand for money and banking credits is such 
as to cause a great rise in the discount rate, is when the ability 
to fulfill money contracts has been called in doubt by the failure 
of other forms of credit. It is then that the discount rate departs 
most widely from the interest rate, because it is no longer con- 
founded with the demand for all forms of capital, but has become 
an intense demand for the one form of capital constituting 
metallic money or at least for trustworthy promises to pay such 
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money.’ How wide these differences have been between rates 
of interest and discount is illustrated by the following table, 
which shows for a period of seven years the average discount 
rate at the Bank of England and the average interest rate 
afforded by English consols:? 











Year 1870 1880 | 1881 1882 1883 1884 1885 








| 2.75 | 3.50 | 4.12 | 3-54 | 2.53 | 2.91 


3.03 | 3.01 | 2.96 | 2.97 | 3.02 | 3.02 
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Interest rate - = 
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The reason for these differences between the discount rate 
and the rate of interest is found in the different subjects with 
which they deal. This is defined by M. Nitti, as follows : 

The duration of operations of commercial discount makes bank loans, 
contrary to current opinion, loans of money and not of capital. This explains 
why monetary phenomena have a marked influence upon discount, while they 
have but a mild action upon interest. The rate of interest varies only 
over long periods, while the rate of discount varies rapidly. The reason for 
this difference between two phenomena which are so similar in appearance 
is in the difference in their essence. The first is a loan of capital; the 
second is aloan of money. Discount is then only a phenomenon of the mone- 
tary circulation and must suffer the reaction of numerous and frequent varia- 
tions in the value of money. 

It should be added, in qualification of this view, that money 
and banking credits are the concrete expression to a large 
degree of the fund of floating capital seeking investment for 
short terms. The scarcity of such capital is more closely linked 
with the scarcity of money than is the scarcity of capital 
invested in permanent forms, or seeking such investments. The 
loan fund of floating capital is not exactly identical with the 
money supply, but the two are more nearly co-extensive with 
each other than either is with the entire fund of capital. They 
therefore respond more nearly in the same degree to common 

‘It is clear that, notwithstanding a necessary parallelism between the variations 
of discount and of interest under a system of pure economics, capital and money are 
essentially different, and the market for loans of capital is not the market for loans of 
money.— PANTALEONI, p. 263. 


*NITTI, in Revue d’Economie Politique (May 1898), XII, p. 371. 
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influences.‘ Money is subject to the laws which govern other 
merchandise. There is often a special demand for money as 
such, independently of the demand for capital. Under normal 
conditions of the market the value of money, as influenced by 
banking operations, is determined by changes in the discount 
rate rather than by changes in the prices of commodities. A 
rise in the discount rate, which adds to the value of money for 
the time being, may have a reaction upon prices, but the fact 
which is indicated primarily by the rise in the rate is that the 
circulating medium is not adequate to the demand for its use. 
An adequate supply of the circulating medium may be attracted 
through the discount rate without any marked influence upon 
the prices of commodities. 

The value of money as fixed by the discount rate in any 
market is the index of its marginal utility there. Higher dis- 
count rates in another market indicate that money as such has 
a higher utility there, and they attract it from the market 
where its utility is small. Low discount rates indicate that 
money has a low degree of utility in a given market in relation 
to the supply. It is the surplus on the margin of supply which 
fixes the rate for the entire stock. When the surplus of a 
community consists not only of money, but of capital, the 
transfer of the surplus to another community takes place in 
goods as well as gold. But there may be a scarcity of money 
in relation to the demand when there is a surplus of capital, and 
the rate for permanent loans has not changed. A flurry upon 
the stock exchange, which creates a sudden demand for money 
at a high rental value, does not involve any change in the per- 
manent rates for the loan of capital, except so far as the high 
rate for money may afford the temptation to the capitalist to 


* Professor Joseph French Johnson makes a further distinction between the rate 
of discount on commercial loans and the call-loan rate of interest, which is of some 
importance. He declares that “the speculator stands among borrowers as a residual 
claimant upon capital,” getting “temporary control of capital while it is en route 
from the saver to the entrepreneurs.” Both the supply and the demand for this 
residuum fluctuate much more widely than the demand for commercial loans, with the 
result of wider differences in rates.—Political Science Quarterly (September 1900), 


Xv. p. 500. 
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convert his savings into money instead of keeping them in other 
forms of capital.’ : 

If the discount rate is so efficient and sensitive a factor in 
the distribution of money, it may be asked why discount rates 
do not exhibit greater uniformity in different countries. The 
average rate of discount in 1895 at London, for illustration, was 
2 per cent., while the rate at Brussels was 2.60 per cent., at 
Berlin 3.15 per cent., and at Rome and St. Petersburg 5 per 
cent.2, Why did not a rate of 5 per cent. at Rome and St. 
Petersburg draw gold in an overflowing stream from London 
and Brussels and compel the banks there to raise their rates? 
The answer is found in the various component elements of 
which the rate of discount is made up. It includes not only 
the rental charge for money, but the rental charge for the use 
of capital. These charges are affected by some elements in com- 
mon, but each is subject to special influences which do not act 
upon the other. The rate for the rental of capital differs perma- 
nently between countries. This difference is due in some degree 
to the friction which interferes with the free play of economic 
laws, but is due also to a number of special causes. Neither capi- 
tal nor money possesses perfect transferability, but money comes 
much nearer to doing so than other tangible forms of capital. It 
is a reasonable proposition, therefore, that, in order to draw money 
from one country to another by changes in the discount rate, 
the advance in the rate must be more than the difference in the 
rental of capital in the two countries. If the discount rates set 
forth above for 1895 represented the normal rate for the rental 
of both capital and money, in the countries named — which was 
pretty nearly the fact at that time— it is obvious that a demand 
for money in London which resulted in an advance of the dis- 
count rate to 3 per cent. might attract money from Brussels, 
but would not attract it from Berlin or St. Petersburg. It 


™“Tf the rate of discount rises, the holders of shares, bonds, stock, and other 
interest-bearing securities will find it profitable to employ their money in discounting 
bills rather than in holding the former. Hence sales will take place, with the result 
of sending down the prices of securities.” — PANTALEONI, p. 236. 


* Bulletin de Statistique (January 1897), xli. p. 90. 
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would be necessary, in order to attract money from Berlin, to 
put the rate in London at, say, 3.50 per cent., and, in order to 
attract it from St. Petersburg, to put it at 5.50 per cent. If it 
was desired in those markets to protect their money supply, a 
slight advance above these rates would be made there. There 
is sufficient sympathy between the European markets to cause 
an advance in the discount rate in one to be followed usually by 
advances in the others, but the advance is added to the normal 
rate for the rental of capital,which differs from country to country. 

The element of risk is an important factor in determining 
the rate for loans, although it is not always distinctly separated, 
even in the minds of borrowers and lenders, from the charge for 
the rental of capital under the conditions of perfect security. 
There is a complexity of elements which increases or diminishes 
risk, which includes not merely the relative certainty of profit 
in investments and the standard of commercial integrity, but 
also special commercial habits and laws governing the collection 
of debts. One of these elements is the nature of the monetary 
standard and the laws which govern it. A short-term loan in 
London has for many years represented the minimum of risk 
because of the certainty that it would be paid in a single metal, 
the steadiness of monetary conditions there, the rules of prompt 
payment which govern English commercial transactions, and the 
laws which enforce these rules. The risk of loss is in general 
less in an old country, where conditions are comparatively fixed 
and the chances of profit can be reasonably calculated, than in a 
new country where enterprises are constantly undertaken which 
have not the experience of similar enterprises in the past as a 
guide for determining profits. In such countries, therefore, a 


higher discount rate is charged for reasons which are distinctly 
economic. The standard of commercial integrity is usually 
more definite and its rules are better known in a country long 
accustomed to trade than in one where trade is just developing 
In the old country greater “conservatism” prevails; in the new 
country, greater daring and bolder taking of risks, which add to 
the danger of losing borrowed capital. 
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The influence of legislation upon the movements 6f capital 
is great, in spite of the fact that legislation often involves an 
interference with the free play of economic laws. When several 
western and southern states of the United States passed laws 
during periods of crop failure and depression, tending to make 
it difficult to collect debts and foreclose mortgages, insurance 
companies, bankers, and other classes of lenders, naturally 
refused to extend loans where such laws prevailed, and withdrew 
the capital already invested as rapidly as possible, with the 
result of greatly raising the rate charged for money by the bor- 
rowers who continued willing to take the risks. Dangerous and 
fraudulent investments in addition to the direct risk involved, 
tend indirectly to raise the rate for the rental of capital by 
withdrawing considerable amounts from legitimate use and 
diminishing the available supply.* These elements confuse the 
real difference between the economic value of capital in an old 





country and an undeveloped one and make the actual discount 
rates farther apart than the purely economic difference would 
make them. 

Another reason for wide differences in the charge for loans is 
found in the relations of supply and demand in different mar- 
kets, as affected by the degree of friction involved in transfer- 
ring capital. A comparatively smzll equipment of gold would 
over supply the needs of the St. Petersburg market, if intro- 
duced suddenly from London or Paris, but would not at once 
force down the discount rate in a degree corresponding to the 
increased supply, because a high rate has been established by 
custom and the circle of solvent borrowers could not be indefi- 
nitely extended. The effect of security and large supplies of 
gold inreducing the average discount rate proceeds gradually in 
countries whose economic condition is improving, until low rates 
become customary and the market becomes more sensitive to 

* The point of equilibrium of the supply and demand of capital is forced upward 
by the action of the speculators who are not really in a position to offer interest, but 


who are enabled by the blindness of certain sections of the investing public to com- 
pete in the market for industrial loans.—HADLEY, p. 283. 
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changes in the rate. Friction and the cost of transferring 
money explain the differences which have prevailed on many 
occasions between Paris and London, when the loan of capital 
was almost equally safe in either place. Movements of capital 
and money have taken place from Paris to London, when the 
rate has been materially higher at the latter point, but have not 
been followed by a rise in the discount rate at Paris, because of 
the small effect produced upon the economic system of the 
country. The London market is the most sensitive of the mar- 
kets of the world, partly because it is the center of international 
transactions and partly because the English people, under the 
present organization of their banking system, have preferred to 
submit to frequent changes in the discount rate rather than to 
invest a large part of their surplus capital in an idle reserve of gold. 

Does it follow from the special character of the demand for 
money expressed through the discount rate, that the rates for 
the use of money and capital are governed by the stock of 
metallic money? Under business conditions which are normal, 
the answer to this question in all its aspects must be in the neg- 
ative. The rates for capital are determined almost entirely by 
relation of the supply to the demand, without reference to the 
quantity of the tools of exchange by which transactions are 
carried on. A permanent reduction in the supply of money, to 
which the community adjusted itself through changes in prices 
and the improvement of methods of credit, might be accom- 
panied by abundant production of commodities, large stocks of 
surplus capital seeking investment, and low interest rates. Dis- 
count and interest rates under such conditions would tend 
toward equality. They would both be governed by the supply 
of capital and not by the supply of money, so long as the latter 
was not notably deficient. If, however, the supply was declin- 
ing and its decline was felt in an injurious manner, the transition 
would probably be accompanied by high discount rates and fre- 
quent fluctuations in such rates while the process was going on." 


*The attempt has sometimes been made to prove that a scarcity of gold might 
cause low instead of high discount rates, because, “as one effect of a scarcity of gold 
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But, speaking generally, the special influence of the quantity of 
metallic money upon the rate for capital is felt only under busi- 
ness conditions which are abnormal. The entire stock of money 
in the world tends towards a permanent relationship to the 
amount of work to be done by money, and this assumed static 
condition would not reveal any influence of the total supply 
upon the charges for the use of apart of it. It is the constant 
disturbance of this static condition by changes in the demand 
for money arising from the movements of goods, and by changes 
in the state of credit, which leads to an almost automatic effort 
to restore equilibrium by changes in the discount rate from place 
to place. It may be said, therefore, that the total stock of 
money in the world has no influence upon the charge for the use 
of money, but that the stock in any given place does have an 
influence upon the charge for its use, whose intensity is deter- 
mined by the relative supply and the relative degree of efficiency 
of substitutes for money.' 


CHARLES A. CONANT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


is, through falling prices, to check enterprise and speculation, the demand for capital 
would naturally be diminished, and the rate of discount would fall?” But this theory 
will hardly bear examination. Vide Report of the Royal Gold and Silver Commission, 
paragraphs 44, 45. 


‘The absolute supply of the precious metals is a matter of indifference; that 
which has an influence is their increase and their circulation. Contemporary experi- 
ence comes to the support of this opinion. The variations of the rate of interest in 
the course of the nineteenth century have been independent of the production of the 
precious metals.—PROFEsSOR R. G. LEvy, in /Journal des Economistes, March 1899, 
XXXVii. p. 338. 

















THE REAL OPPORTUNITY OF THE SO-CALLED 
ANGLO-SAXON RACE." 


In these days of “expansion,” “imperialism,” and ‘* benevo- 
lent assimilation,” we hear much of the alleged opportunity and 
duty of the so-called Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo-Saxo-American 
race. To anyone who has outgrown the naive philological 
method of classifying races along linguistic lines, the term 
Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo-American race, is a misnomer. It is, 
frankly, adopted in the title of this paper in order to conform to 
everyday usage, and perhaps thereby to attract the general 
reader who would be less edified by the term Nordic, North 
European, or by the still more technical jargon of the anthro- 
pologists. Suffice it to say just at this point, that the Anglo- 
Saxons are not distinguishable racially from the Scandinavians, 
Hollanders, and North Germans, and that all of these peoples 
and their offshoots in other parts of the world belong mainly to 
the Nordic or North European race. ‘‘Anglo-Saxon superiority,” 
‘“Anglo-Saxon expansion,” ‘Anglo-Saxon opportunity,” are 
merely short-cuts for the superiority, expansion, opportunity of 
the Nordic race as a whole, including also those elements in 
central, and, in slighter degree, southern Europe, which repre- 
sent historic and perhaps prehistoric southward migrations or 
expansions of the North European stock. 

Many social teachers and prophets would have this Nordic 

* This paper is intended merely as a dogmatic and impressionalistic statement of 
some of the practical bearings of recent investigations in anthropo-sociology, or soci- 
ology as studied primarily from the point of view of the quality of population consti- 
tuting the various social groups. To add the finer shadings in the way of qualifications 
and cautions would extend the scale of treatment beyond the limits of the present 
sketch. Meanwhile, to work out the practical conclusions which seem to follow from 
data admittedly in need of further confirmation, may show that these data are not 


of such merely academic interest as some critics suggest, and may, perhaps, tend to 


promote investigation along similar lines more adequate than is within the resources 


of the pioneer workers. 
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race conceive its opportunity and duty after a broadly philan- 
thropic fashion that recalls the famous Mrs. Jellaby. Thus one 
social philosopher, for example, holds that no country has a 
moral right to bar its territory against any intending immigrant.’ 
Thus another theorist thinks the United States is making a 
mistake in protecting its own citizens and their standard of 
living against further Chinese immigration, because we are 
thereby prejudicing the land of the dragon against the spread of 
our ideas among its home population, and another writer main- 
tains, in a similar vein, that we should have kept the door wide 
open because, forsooth, “if ten or twenty million Chinese 
should settle in America and adopt English as their mother 
tongue, Anglo-Saxon culture would thereby gain more adhe- 
rents.2. ... In short the infiltration of inferior races is not an 
evil, but a benefit.3 

Indeed, some writers have worked themselves around to the 
idea that there are no inferior races, because race differences are 
themselves ultimately the result of environmental selection. Thus 
we are told that ‘‘by modern research . . . . greater emphasis 
has been placed on environment as a factor in ethnic develop- 
ment,and ... . ‘the vulgar theory of race’ has been relegated 
to the limbo of exploded dogmas.’’¢ 

Another tendency toward the ignorlng of racial differences 
is the habit of considering the whole human problem from the 
ultra-telescopic point of view. For practical human purposes 

*G,. W. CABLE in a paper read at Harvard University. 

?Une autre erreur capitale des sociétés consiste a se préparer des réserves pour 
l'avenir. Ainsi les Américains ne permettent pas l’immigration des Chinois. Ls 
disent qu’il y a plus d’avantages a laisser les régions du Pacifique et du Far-West a 
l'état de solitudes pendant de longues années qu’a les peupler de Célestes, parce 
qu’elles serviront aux besoins des générations futures. Cette conduite est des plus 
désastreuses, pour plusieurs raisons. D’abord l’expansion nationale ne se fait pas 
seulement par le peuplement mais par l’assimilation. Si dix on vingt millions de 
Chinois vont en Amérique et adoptent l’anglais comme langue maternelle, la culture 


Anglo-Saxonne aura un nombre d’adhérents plus considerable.—Novicow, Les /uttes 
entre sociélés humaines, p. 561. 


3 Novicow, L’ Avenir de la race blanche, p. 164. 


4C.W.CHESTNUTT: “ The Future American,” Boston 7ranscript, August 18, 1900. 
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differences in the earth’s surface are of importance; for agri- 
cultural pursuits the alkali desert is inferior to the fertile plain ; 
for the railway builder the existence of mountain ranges and the 
location of practicable passes are hardly negligible factors. 
Yet, viewed from a sufficient distance in space, these geo- 
graphical differences would be imperceptible. So when we are 
assured by a recent writer that present ethnic differences appear 
small and insignificant compared with the fundamental simi- 
larity of men,’ we may answer that the point of view is one 
of somewhat too magnificent distance to be applicable to 
the question of the desirability of the increase of the better 
rather than of the poorer of the present human races. The insig- 
nificant appearance of the Alps upon the surface of the earth, as 
viewed from the planet Mars, would have been no argument 
against the construction of the St. Gothard tunnel. One might 
carry the point of view even a stage further off, and argue that 
as man is fundamentally an organic being, human interests are 
of no more moment than those of the other creatures. The 
Hindus arrive at the same result by a somewhat different 
process of reasoning, and establish expensive hospitals for cats 
while thousands of their neighbors are dying from famine. 

All the above views, and many more of a similar sort, echo 
with something of the false, or at least misleading, ring of the 
unscientific political philosophy of the tail end of the eighteenth 
century. They represent an extension of éga/ité to all peoples and 
races, the reductio ad absurdum of a doctrine already rather absurd, 
even within the limits of a homogeneous population. They are 
either altogether pre-Darwinian, or else false applications of the 
doctrine of selection. It-is true that this doctrine implies that the 
relative position of the different races, due to the past operation 

‘In the development of the human race the ethnic factor is the surface wave, a 
ripple sweeping over the face of the social deep, causing it to bubble and swirl, and to 
rise upon its crest — but fora moment only. The fundamental traits of the natural 
man as he stands today, of whatever genealogy or race, are they not primarily those 
of the gorilla clothed and become gregarious? These natural traits constitute the 
continent against which the ethnic waves have been beating and wearing, working 


imperceptible metamorphoses.— JOHN CUMMINGS: “Ethnic Factors and the Move- 
ment of Population.” Quarterly Journal of Economics, February 1900, p. 209. 
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among them of selective forces, might conceivably be altered if 
the inferior races exclusively should be given the benefit of a 
systematic selection or of a natural selection consistently favor- 
able. But if the systematic control of selection is ever under- 
taken by any race, it is likely to be undertaken by, and in the 
interest of, the race already furthest advanced. It is more likely, 
therefore, to increase rather than to minimize or reverse the 
existing differences. For the rest, it may be noted that this 
ultra-liberalism or indifference as between one’s own race and 
other races tends to be self-eliminative. In so far as it might 
prevail generally among any race as an actual influence upon 
conduct, it would tend toward the decrease of that race numer- 
ically and toward its economic and military subordination. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the case of a stock which, like the North 
European, is exposed to the infiltration and competition of other 
races that multiply upon a far lower standard of living. For- 
tunately, the sense of solidarity, ‘‘the consciousness of kind”’ 
which has been so important a factor in selection between nation- 
alities and linguistic groups, is developing also along racial lines. 
For to throw the sense of solidarity and the capacity for united 
action to the winds, and to allow the struggle for existence to 
hinge simply upon the ability to thrive and propagate upon a 
low standard of living, and upon economic efficiency in the 
temporary and limited sense of the capacity of the individual to 
do the most work for the lowest wage, would probably be to 
give the victory to the races of lower nervous organization and 
less capacity for progress. Darwinism does not mean /aissez 
faire. The struggle is dependent not alone upon economic, as 
some writers imply, but also upon social and military efficiency. 
In these last respects the Nordic race makes up for the disad- 
vantage under which it would otherwise labor from its large 
physiological requirements for nutrition, shelter, and comfort, 
its indisposition to propagate on a low standard, and its inability 
to thrive in the tropics. 

In the interest of the reader not familiar with recent anthro- 
pological investigations, it is desirable before proceeding further 
to give a brief summary of the results reached. 
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The Nordic race is distinguishable both physically and psy- 
chologically from the other races of Europe. From the Alpine 
race of the central and eastern parts of the continent it is phys- 
ically distinguishable mainly by the prevailing form of the head. 
The significance that modern anthropologists attach to the head- 
form, it should be said incidentally, has nothing to do with the 
ideas of the phrenologist ; forthe latter the particular conformation 
of the individual’s head is supposed to be directly connected with 
certain purely personal mental characteristics; for the anthro- 
pologist the general form of the head is the means of distin- 
guishing between certain racial elements in the population. . The 
Nordic head is prevailingly long and narrow, or dolichocephalic. 
The head of the Alpine race is at once broader and shorter, or 
brachycephalic. 

In Spain, Portugal, southern Italy, Corsica, and Sardinia the 
mass of the population is composed of a third race, the Mediter- 
ranean. It is possible that this element has entered in some 
degree into the blood of the Irish, and the Welsh, but these 
peoples are mainly of Nordic origin. Otherwise the Mediter- 
ranean stock is not noticeably represented north of the Pyrenees 
and the river Po. 

To avoid possible misapprehension, it is well to speak in 
some detail of pigmentation as a means of distinguishing between 
the races of Europe. Such misapprehension is likely to arise 
from the fact that the Nordic race is sometimes called the doli- 
cho-blond, and from the fact that light pigmentation has been 
in the past, more than at present, a characteristic of that race. 
Aside from pathological cases, the other races of men, as well as 
the primates in general, have dark hair and eyes. The remote 
ancestors of the Nordic race were doubtless dark like the rest 
of mankind. They were, so to speak, bleached out by a pro- 
longed residence during the prehistoric period in the region of 
Great Britain and Scandinavia with adjacent and connecting 
territory now under the ocean. Here the race, in comparative 


isolation, was subjected to a prolonged process of adaptation to, 
and natural selection by, a climate moist and dull, without 
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extreme ranges in temperature, and with only occasional clear 
sunshine —conditions analogous to those of a San Francisco fog, 
or of an “Oregon mist.’’ Such a climate perhaps directly pro- 
duced, or, at any rate, favored, variation towards that lymphatism 
and depigmentation that thus came to be characteristic of the 
race. 

The blondness, thus the natural selective product of the pre- 
historic climate of northwestern Europe, has become with 
climatic changes and especially with the expansion of the race 
to drier, clearer, hotter, and more extreme climates, a semi- 
pathological condition against which nature is protesting by an 
increase in protective pigmentation not only in the individual 
from childhood to maturity, but in the prevailing physical type. 
By this return to the original and once universal pigmentation 
a new variety of the Nordic race appears to be forming which 
has lost its blondness and lymphatism, but kept its other char- 
acteristics intact. Blondness is of immense value in tracing the 
history of the Nordic race, for its appearance anywhere points to 
the presence of this stock. It is of value also in distinguishing 
between the North Europeans and the Mediterraneans, who are 
equally dolichocephalic, but dark of hair, eyes, and skin. But 
within the Nordic populations blondness does not appear to be 
any longer especially associated with the distinctive mental char- 
acteristics of the race. 

Stature is also a somewhat unreliable basis for racial distinc- 
tion, because it is so much influenced by the nutrition and habit of 
life of the individual. Moreover, stature and pigmentation may 
both be influenced by sexual selection, as exemplified in prevail- 
ing marriage preferences. The form of the head is not open to 
this last objection, because it is an inconspicuous trait to which 
people generally pay no attention. It is also independent of the 
influence of environment and nutrition. 

The psychological distinction between these three principal 
races of Europe, which we shall now proceed to discuss, must 
not be supposed to hold good in all individual cases. Neither 
does it mean primarily that the average ability of the Nordic 
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race is higher than that of the others; although this is prob- 
ably the case, still the main claim of the Nordic stock to 
superiority is rather the more frequent presence among it of 
exceptionally able men, especially of the type capable of becom- 
ing the pioneers of human progress and of the type capable of 
appreciating, elaborating, and carrying forward the work initi- 
ated by the pioneers. Neither does it mean necessarily that the 
superiority is inherently or permanently secured to this race; the 
happy combination of traits present in the race largely through 
a fortunate process of selection in the past may be lost by the 
elimination of its best elements. Something of this sort appears 
to have already happened to the Mediterraneans, a stock which 
has ‘‘seen better days” than the present, and has certainly 
played a large part in history, although some of the civilizations 
with which it has ordinarily been credited, as for example the 
Classic, were really the work probably of Nordic immigrants. 
At present, however, the Nordic race is so superior that it is 
through its extension that mankind is most likely to be improved ; 
and at the same time because of its very open-mindedness and 
love of progress, it is the only race that is inclined to take 
advantage of the laws of selection by which race improvement 
may be effected. 

With these qualifications, the races of Europe may be psycho- 
logically distinguished as follows: The Alpine race is the peas- 
ant type of central and eastern Europe. It is industrious, 
frugal, receptive, intelligent, but passive. In politics and war- 
fare it tends to follow the leadership of some more masterful 
element, usually Nordic. The Mediterranean race appears to be 
at present rather less rich in ability chan the Alpine, at least so 
far as one can judge by the results where the two come into com- 
petition in central Italy, but it has a more brilliant past,and may, 
through expansion by emigration, recover something of its old 
position. The Nordic race is less uniform and mediocre than the 
others, presenting a wider range of human ability, with a larger pro- 
portion of genius and high talent, and probably a higher average 
if not of mentality at least of will power and moral force. At its 
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best, at any rate, its character is more masterful, its courage 
more impetuous, its judgment clearer, its mental horizon wider. 
It is pre-eminently the race of progress. 

On an anthropological map of Europe, based largely on 
data collected during the past decade, one can trace various cor- 
relations between the extent to which the Nordic stock enters 
into the population and the state of civilization. The southern 
frontier of Protestantism, for example, is almost identical with 
the southern frontier of dolichocephaly, and one may say 
roughly that Protestantism is the religion of the Nordic race. 
Again, if one marks upon an outline of the continent the birth 
places of the greatest intellectual leaders of Europe during, say, 
the past three centuries, the resulting map of genius will corre- 
spond very closely to a map of the density of the Nordic race 
type. The same is true not only in Europe as a whole, but also 
in detail in regions where this race comes in competition with 
the Alpine, as in southern Germany, France, and Switzerland. 
This is partly because in this region of joint occupation the 
Nordic type is concentrated in the river valleys, the rich plains, 
the cities, and in general where the opportunities of life are the 
richest ; but this concentration, which is the result of a process 
partly military but mainly economic, is again an evidence of the 
aptitudes of the race. 

This superiority is further reflected in the fact that modern 
expansion has been, in a larger way even than is generally 
understood, the expansion of the Nordic, dolichocephalic type. 
Not only Anglo-Saxon emigration in the narrower sense, but the 
emigration from Scandinavia, Holland, and North Germany repre- 
sents almost exclusively the expansion of this race. The same 
thing is only in a degree less true as regards the immense emigra 
tion from Ireland (where the Mediterranean element may perhaps 
have figured) and as regards that from Finland and the Baltic 
provinces of Russia. Eventhe emigration from South Germany, 
France and Switzerland, must have drawn in disproportionate 
degree from the same energetic and restless element that furnishes 
the urban immigrants, rather from the home-loving peasant class. 
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For this reason the white population of the United States is, 
or has been until very recently, far more homogeneous than is 
ordinarily supposed. There is a great variety of languages and 
nationalities represented, but, anthropologically, there is a great 
preponderance of one race—the Nordic. Accordingly, certain 
studies intended to show that the proportion of American born, 
British born, German or Scandinavian born in different states 
of the Union has little sociological or political significance, have 
been futile; for the comparison has lain simply between differ- 





ent nationalities of one race." 

The last fifteen years have seen the first entry into the United 
States of alien races from the east and south of Europe. If we 
had received some brachycephalics before, they were mainly the 
élite of that race, the South Germans. We are now receiving 
wholesale, far inferior stock, brachycephalic and Mediterranean. 
Not only is the race stock inferior, but there is no longer, in 
these days of cheap fares and the omnipresent inducements of 
the steamboat agents, the natural sifting of the emigrants down 
to those individuals who possess a considerable degree of cour- 
age and enterprise. Instead of the naturally selected individuals 
of the best stock, we are getting, to amplify a little President 

‘According to Dr. Longstaff (Studies in Statistics), the British stock constitutes 
70 per cent., the Irish and German each about 12 per cent., and the mixed European 
some 6 per cent. of our white population. In an able, but, I think, not convincing 
argument, Mr. C. W. Chestnutt holds that the future American will be a comparatively 
uniform type, resulting from a general intermixture of the white population of the 
United States with the negroes, and also with the Spanish and indigenous population 
of the West Indies and of Mexico in something like the existing proportions. There 
will, of course, be more or less intermixture, which, as Mr. Chestnutt points out, cannot 
be prevented by legislation against the legal intermarriage of whites with negroes. 
But this sort of intermixture will, I think, produce a mere fringe of mixed stock, 
especially along the geographical lines of contact, rather than the complete fusion 
of the three races that this author prophesies. Each of the three elements will continue 
principally in its present habitat, unless the Nordic may perhaps establish itself some- 


what extensively in the more habitable part of Mexico. 

A word may be said in this connection as to the comparative distribution of 
different grades of ability among whites and negroes. Galton, classifying ability 
among Englishmen into some eight equal up-grades from mediocrity to genius, and 
eight down-grades from mediocrity to idiocy, concluded that the proportion of indi- 
viduals of each of the several grades of ability — each way from the average —among 
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Walker’s phrase, ‘‘the beaten men”’ of the beaten nationalities 
‘‘of the beaten races.”” The successful assimilation and ‘ Ameri- 
canization,’’ even of the humbler members of the earlier Nordic 
immigration, is no ground for hoping that our population will 
not suffer deterioration from a continued instreaming of the 
inferior brachycephalic and Mediterranean stock. 

Such immigrants are almost certain to multiply on a lower 
standard of life than our own, and to become rapidly a more 
a million Englishmen would be about that indicated by the heavier of the onion- 
shaped figures in the following diagram. (For a fuller explanation see “ Some Social 


Applications of the Doctrine of Probability,” JoURNAL OF POLITICAL ECcoNomy, 
March 199.) 























Galton seems to regard the negroes as having the same range of ability as the 
whites, as between the ablest and the least capable, but drops their ability curve as a 
whele two grades, as compared with the whites; that is, he puts their average, or 
most frequent ability, on the line between grade b and grade c of the whites, instead 
of between grades A and a. Inthe accompanying diagram I have put the negro 
ability curve, as shown by the dotted line, slightly higher than Galton would place it 
to make it conform to the conclusion of a sympathetic student, Dr. Spahr (“ America’s 
Working People,” Zhe Outlook), that the most advanced third of the southern negroes 
has passed the least advanced third of the whites. Galton, of course, was consider- 
ing the negro race as a whole, whereas the southern negroes have doubtless under- 
gone improvement. 
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and more numerous element in our population. In New Eng- 
land the native-born element has long since declined to com- 
pete in the struggle for perpetuation with the foreign-born, who 
multiply with less regard for the worldly future of their children ; 
and the stock which, when it had the field to itself, used to 
double its numbers every twenty-five years, has averaged in 
Massachusetts, during the past half century, only 2.3 births 
per marriage, a rate insufficient to keep up even its absolute 
numbers.* In the West conditions are better, but the tendency 
to deferred marriage and restricted birth-rates appears to be 
setting in among the present generation.? In any case, these 
tendencies will, in all probability, operate as they have in cen- 
tral and southern Europe, if our present Nordic population is so 
unwise as to open the way, through failure further to restrict 
immigration, for competition on a large scale from inferior race 
stock. We cannot, for obvious reasons, legislate directly against 
the undesirable nationalities among the immigrants, but because 
of the low state of education prevailing among them, we can 
greatly limit their numbers by an educational test. By such 
action we should indirectly encourage a renewal of migration 
to the United States from the northwest of Europe. 

The expansion of the Nordic race has populated North 
America to the Mexican line, Australia, New Zealand, parts of 
South Africa—an immense domain most of which is climatically 
suited to the requirements of the race. It may yet secure 
Argentina and southern Brazil, and perhaps through the emigra- 
tion thither of the Nordid stock among the Russians, a good 
share of Siberia. 

* Report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health for 1896, pp. 732, 733. 

*?The conclusion that, in advanced civilization, “ society dies at the top,” or, at 
least, that the most ambitious, highly individualized, successful, or upper-class ele- 
ments do not hold their own, biologically, in the population, but require constant 
replenishment from below, results from a large number of statistical or sociological 
studies, among others, by Jacoby, Spenser, Dumont, Drs. Schallmayer, Haycraft, 
Hansen, Brinton, Billings, Abbott, Longstaff, Ogle, Edson, Lapouge, Ammon, Wadlin, 


Goodell, Fiske, Merritt, Miss Collett, Miss Bromwell, and, as interpreted by Karl 
Pearson, Rubin, and Westergaard. It is, however, greatly to be desired that the 


matter should be studied from a broader statistical foundation. 
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But the tropics mark the extreme habitat of the race. 
Fashioned by a long process of selection in and for the temperate 
zone, it may perhaps dominate the rich lands of the vertical sun, 
but it cannot populate them. Only by constant replenishment 
from the home population can it keep up even the necessary 
number of soldiers, officers and higher directors of tropical 
industry: so far as concerns its permanent habitat, it is the race 
of the temperate zones. This climatic) limitation is a potent 
reason why it should seek to hold the lands that are its natural 
heritage for the use of its children and its children’s children. 

The brachycephalics appear to fare somewhat better in the 
hot countries, and the Mediterranean race naturally the best of 
the three. If any of the nationalities of Europe populate the 
tropics, it will be the Italians and the Spanish including the 
Spanish Americans. It would be desirable if the present and 
great prospective emigration from Italy could be diverted from 
the United States where it means a deterioration of the popula- 
tion, to the West Indies, Mexico, Central America, Brazil, etc., 
where it would mean a substantial improvement. In so far as 
the Monroe doctrine, preventing the extension of European 
influence in tropical America, tends indirectly to discourage the 
movement thither of migration from the south of Europe it is 
anthropologically a mistake. 

The Asiatics are likely to begin before long an expansion on 
an immense scale. The Japanese have shown themselves an 
extremely able race. They are capable of assimilating the higher 
civilization with astonishing rapidity, and they may be capable 
of contributing new elements of real value. Still the very fact 
that they are able to thrive on a meager standard of subsistence 
and comfort, would make their extensive entry into the regions 
appropriated by the European a great misfortune. It would 
hasten materially the elimination of the best elements of the 
present population and particularly of the Nordic stock. It is, 
moreover, not probable that interbreeding between races so 
diverse as the European and the Japanese would give happy 
results. As the Japanese appear to thrive in the tropics or 
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at least in the semi-tropics, it is greatly to be desired that 
their prospective expansion should be diverted to the regions 
not suited to the colonization of the Europeans or at least of the 
Nordic stock. It is better that they supplant the native races 
than that they supplant our own. It is possible that the 
United States will havej{jto devise some way of restricting the 
prospective immigration of the Japanese, in spite of treaty 
rights rather hastily accorded them. If it were conceivable 
that we were reduced to such an alternative, we might far better 
give them the Philippines minus a naval station, rather than allow 
them to overrun our home territory. 

The population of India, in spite of its overcrowded con- 
dition, seems not to have the initiative to undertake extensive 
migration, even to escape famine. This lack of initiative will 
continue perhaps as long as the people believe all misfortunes 
the will of Allah which it is useless to resist. If they had the 
disposition, they might populate much of the tropical belt par- 
ticularly in Africa. 

The Chinese are probably destined to be the great colonizers 
of the tropics. Once their national exclusiveness is broken 
down, their enormous fecundity will force them to expand. 
The Chinese have long been subjected in comparative isolation 
to a double selective process which in football parlance has 
with results disastrous 


, 


‘played both ends against the middle’ 
to both ends, thus gradually producing an immense prepon- 
derance of mediocrity. On the one hand, all pioneering or 
innovating spirits have been eliminated by a social and political 
system which tolerates only the man of servile and routine mind. 
At the other extreme the natural loafer and weakling has been 
unable to survive and propagate as easily as with us. The result 
is a population uniformly hardy and industrious, but uniformly 
devoid of the faculty of initiating progress, a hopeless mediocrity 
of 409 million, without the presence of men of pioneering genius 
and high talent such as leaven the masses among the Euro- 


peans. The indigenous, negroid and half-breed population of the 
tropical lands which the Chinese, if unrestrained, are likely to 
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overflow, are for the most part fully as mediocre; and, at least 
as regards economic and industrial capacity, the average of their 
mediocrity is probably two grades lower in the ability scale.’ 
The curves representing the number of men of each grade of 





human ability among one million Englishmen, one million 
Chinese and one million of the common people of Brazil would 
stand related somewhat as the figures in the diagram on the 
opposite page. 

According as we might take chiefly into account first one 
and then another of the various kinds of ability needed for the 
different occupations —agriculture, hand industry, factory labor, 
the management of complicated machinery, artistic produc- 
tion, business, commerce, and lastly invention—the relative posi- 
tion of these three curves would have to be altered by raising or 
lowering by a grade or so the curve representing one or another 
of the contrasted ethnic elements. In constructing the diagram 
consideration has been given to these various points of view, and 
also to the important consideration of the ability to thrive, 
multiply, and do a large amount of efficient work, with only 
poor or inexpensive food, clothing and lodging. It is this last 
consideration especially that places the economic ability curve 
of the Chinese so high, and makes them such formidable com- 
petitors when, as for example in California, they come into 
direct comparison with the more mediocre or unskilled labor 





even among the whites. 

If economic and natural conditions were as supreme in 
human affairs as some writers would have us imagine, this expan- 
sion of the Chinese, at least through much of the sparsely set- 
tled region of the tropics, would be at once inevitable and desir- 
able. 

Two influences, neither of them economic and neither of 
them a matter of environment, both of them social, political, or 
military, may prevent the seemingly inevitable denouement or, 
from the point of view of the present inhabitants of the countries 


‘For an explanation of Galton’s ability scale and ability curve, see “Some Social 
Applications of the Doctrine of Probability ” in this JOURNAL, March, 1899. 
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in question, catastrophe. One is the self-willed isolation of the 
Chinese, their attachment to their native land, their contempt of 
other civilization. This sentiment appears, however, to be on the 
point of breaking down, and would in any case apply only in 
slight degree to the prospective wholesale migration with which 
the civilization could be taken along as baggage and set up in 
the new country. The second and perhaps decisive factor is 
likely to be the increasing control exercised over the tropics by 
‘tthe nations within the circle of western civilization, and more 
particularly by the Nordic nationalities. 

Judged by economic standards alone, it would clearly be to 
the interest of the Nordic race to permit or even encourage the 
expansion of the Chinese in the tropics. As between the active 
expansive races, there would seem to bea sort of natural, and 
economically highly desirable, climatic division of labor—the 
tropics for the Chinese, the temperate zone for the Nordics and 
other Europeans, the intermediate or semi-tropic regions for the 
Japanese and the Mediterraneans. 

If the tropical climate forbids the Nordics from farming 
the farm, it is not so clear that it would prevent them from the 
more profitable occupation of farming the farmer. With their 
inventiveness, their foresight, their superabundant energy and 
capital, they will naturally take the part of investors, entrepre- 
neurs, and leaders in tropical industry, mainly from a climatically 
safe distance. Tropical industry will thus become less easy- 
going and wasteful, and vastly more remunerative. When the 
valley of the Amazon is controlled financially from the banks of 
the Hudson—a stream the total navigable length of which would 
hardly reach across the mouth of the South American river—a 





supply of mahogany equal to the world’s present consumption 
will no longer drift aimlessly out to sea. For this desirable 
exploitation of the tropics the Asiatics would be the ideal help- 
ers, they would be highly efficient not only as common laborers, 
but as overseers and even as local executive agents in carrying 
out projects conceived and financed in Europe and the United 
States. Their presence would conduce to the economic benefit 
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of everybody, unless perhaps the native displaced labor. The 
world’s wealth would be immensely increased. 

The only serious ground for opposing such a program is 
the danger of future domination of the world by a Pan-Chinese 
alliance. Once established amid the vast resources of the tropics, 
the Coolie population would probably double about every twenty 
years, and the yellow peril prophesied by various Casandrae — 
some of whom, like, for example, Sir Robert Hart, no one will 
accuse of hysteria— would begin to loom up with vastly greater 
proportions than as at present discerned. But Casandra has 
usually been only a minority leader among the Nordics, and the 
race which dominates world politics will probably decide to 
allow and even encourage the prospective Chinese expansion 
through the tropics. If so, there is a double reason why it 
should seek to retain, preferably for its own descendants and as 
a second choice for the most closely allied races, its neighbors 
and partners in European culture, the parts of the earth—after 
all geographically rather limited—which are climatically suitable 
for its habitat and are not already too much preoccupied. To 
this end the growth of a spirit of friendship and even of active 
co-operation between the various nationalities composed of or 
dominated by this race is greatly to be desired. A healthy 
rivalry will continue between the Nordic nations, but if wise 
councils prevail, it will continue a friendly rivalry. A Nordic 
alliance, or at least understanding, will develop with the growing 
consciousness that race is a stronger bond of union than lan- 
guage or political forms. It will be an understanding to keep the 
peace in a large sense, to police the world in the interest of 
order, free commerce, and civilization. An Anglo-German under- 
standing is already avowed ; and an Anglo-American understand- 
ing would doubtless be avowed except for political reasons. 
These as yet inchoate “understandings” may be regarded as the 
prelude to a somewhat broader alliance which should include the 
other Nordic nationalities of northwestern Europe. These nation- 
alities should adopt arbitration among themselves and so far as 
possible with other nations, particularly those of Europe, for the 
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higher stocks are too precious to be wasted in warfare which 
usually tends, if prolonged and severe, to the elimination of the 
courageous and physically perfect alike among victors and van- 
quished, and the recruitment of both populations from the infer- 
ior elements. No one of these Nordic nations should seek to 
obstruct colonization by any of the others. The United States 
is perhaps the worst sinner in this regard; and already we hear 
talk that our next war will be with Germany apropos of the 
latter’s possible designs in the more temperate portion of Brazil. 
Such a war would be a terrible catastrophe for the higher interests 
of humanity, and would besides be utterly fou.ish, for German 
colonization, and if necessary control, of the territory in question 
would be not an injury but a benefit. ; 

The interests of the Nordic race, and so in a sense the 
higher interests of civilization, would seem to favor not only the 
policy of the expansion of the stock throughout the temperate 
regions not already preoccupied, not only a policy of co-opera- 
tion between the Nordic nationalities, not only a careful sifting 
of immigrants to the less densely populated Nordic countries 
like the United States, with an exclusion of the less desirable 
elements, but also the adoption of measures which would have to 
be worked out tentatively and experimentally, for the selective 
improvement of the population within each group. The moral 
consciousness of civilized communities as regards the subject of 
selection is evidently in a state of transition. It is no longer 
content to allow the free play of unguided, or what may be ina 
sense called natural, selection. It is not, indeed, disturbed by 
the elimination of the most highly individualized elements, for 
this is a painless and almost unnoticed process, and, as already 
explained, is not accompanied by any lack of worldly success. 
It is rather shocked and disquieted, in a degree in which it has 
not been in the past, by the tragedies and suffering that accom- 
pany the elimination of the vicious, the defective, and the 
degenerate—the waste products which seem to become more 
numerous with the advance of civilization.t It seeks to reform 


*F. H. Grppines, Zhe Ethics of Social Progress. 
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and thus to retain in society as probable procreators of the next 
generation elements which, in view of the laws of heredity, it 
might better assist nature to eliminate.* On the other hand, the 
moral consciousness of the community at large is as yet hardly 
ready for that more far-sighted philanthropy which would seek 
to increase human well-being by the prevention of the propaga- 
tion of those elements which do most to destroy it. The select- 
ivist ideal is, however, gaining ground in recent years, especially 
in medical and scientific circles; advocated in various forms by 
such writers as Spurzheim, Galton, Lapouge, Dugdale, McCulloch, 
Stanley, Bradley, and Haycraft, it has been sanctioned by men of 
great influence in active life such as Warner in practical charity 
organization, Jordan in education, and Andrew Carnegie, eminent 
alike in business and philanthropy, and it finds already tentative 
expression in the laws of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Colorado, and Texas. The physiological knowledge 
which is already so widely utilized in controlling the birth-rate 
of the more intelligent classes, in conjunction with some such 
benevolent quasi-voluntary segregation of the members espe- 
cially of the urban communities who now manage to exist only 
in a state of semi-vagrancy, as advocated on purely economic as 
well as sociological grounds by Charles Booth, as the result of 
his exhaustive statistical investigations, would seem to offer a 
method at once feasible and humane of eliminating the family 
strains that bring only evil to themselves and to the rest of 
society.” 

The selectivist program would need to be applied not only 
thus negatively by the elimination of the human wreckage of our 
civilization, but positively by the encouragement of the increase 
of the elements that combine mental ability with at least the 
requisite degree of physical vigor. To this end the service that 
legislation could perform would be mainly indirect; its most 
obvious function as regards countries like the United States is, as 

* For a powerful but somewhat overdrawn argument for the elimination of degen- 
erates, etc:, see W. D. McKim, Heredity and Human Progress (New York), 1900. 


2HHence the severer measures advocated, for example, by Dr. McKim, appear 


unnecessary, except in the case of persons guilty of serious crimes. 
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suggested in another connection, to prevent the immigration of 
other race stock which by multiplying on an inferior standard of 
life, will check the natural increase of our present population. 
To insure a permanent supply of reserve talent from which to 
compensate for the continual usure of the most highly individ- 
ualized callings, the mass of the population should be of the 
same race. Witness the different results of social capillarity in 
England, where it can draw from almost the whole population, 
and in France, where it has about consumed the élite racial ele- 
ment. No notion could be more short-sighted than the one 
which prevails widely among the cultivated classes in this country, 
and finds frequent expression even in such intelligent periodicals. 
as the Oxdlook, that the immigration of low grade labor is needed 
for the rougher or commoner work of our society, and that it is 
advantageous to the native element to have this work taken off 
its hands. The ideal of a native or Nordic aristocracy of labor 
resting on a continued importation of lower grade labor gains 
whatever seductivity it possesses from a merely economic con- 
ception of the problems involved. Biologically, such an ideal 
carried wholesale and consistently into practice means the begin- 
ning of a process of gradual racial suicide, as already exempli- 
fied by the native-born element in Massachusetts. 

Granted the restriction of immigration, which is the most 
obvious of the legal methods available, the positive selective 
improvement of the Nordic population would have to depend 
not so much, if at all, on legislation, as on voluntary conduct, 
and so upon the wider knowledge of heredity, and the spread of 
the selectivist ideal, and perhaps most of all upon a change in 
the prevailing group-judgments as to what constitutes success, 
distinction, or excellence. Mr. Veblen has shown’, in illuminative 
detail, how largely the struggle for success is a struggle not for 
anything economically essential to the life process of society, 
but for emulative or honorific distinction, or for mere conspicu- 
ousness. Achievement is valued less for the sake of the end 
achieved than for its ornamental trappings, which impress the 


*The Theory of the Leisure Class. 
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less successful. Hence the deification in our alleged esthetic 
“creations” of the gewgaw and the jig saw. But all this osten- 
tation is not only, as Mr. Veblen shows, magnificently wasteful 
in an economic sense, it is also highly destructive from a bio- 
logical or selectivist point of view. It is part and parcel of that 
whole artificial and ultra-civilized standard of living that is the 
main factor in eliminating the more ambitious and capable fami- 
lies which furnish the material for the highly individualized 
callings. It is particularly severe on the members of the liberal 
technological and business professions, who usually with medi- 
ocre incomes have to conform to a rather pretentious standard 
of living. The main remedy, then, would seem to lie in the sub- 
stitution, for the honorific and pecuniary view of success, of the 
biological conception which lays stress on family permanence 
and achievement rather than on individual ostentation. If family 
stability and increase were fully recognized as an essential 
factor of the standard of success, our ambitious classes would, 
perhaps, compete therefor almost as strenuously as they now do 
for professional distinction, economic mastery, or social con- 
spicuousness. Instead of the usure, we should have the increase 
of the abler elements in the community. 

To the selectivist ideal as thus outlined are opposed two very 
widespread conceptions which may be characterized respectively 
as the plutocratic, and the sentimental. One is, in the words of 
an advocate, the ideal ‘of {some] business men looking purely 
at business conditions,” it is the notion of obtaining labor at 
the lowest cost, or of settling up the country with the greatest 
celerity, it is the attitude, for exampie, of some of the western 
railroad magnates as regards Chinese immigration, it is the policy 
that in an earlier day brought the negro from Africa, it finds, 
perhaps, its most general formulation in the statement already 
quoted from Novicow, that “the infiltration of inferior races is 
not an evil but a benefit.” Fortunately the American voter will 
not probably view the matter in just this light. Strangely simi- 
lar in its practical bearing and in its myopic centering of atten- 
tion upon the mere material well-being of the immediate present, 
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is the ultra-sentimental ideal which would make no distinction 
between different. grades of human ability, individual or racial ; 
which would admit the east Europeans or the Asiatics freely 
into the Nordic countries because it wants our ideas to spread 
among them, or because it regards all men as equal or as 
equally entitled to free choice of habitation; which would favor 
race interm?xture as the solution of the negro problem because 
the negroes were wronged by capture and slavery ; which forgets 
that its fine burst of generosity and catholicity would be at the 
expense biologically of elements more useful for humanity than 
those it would favor; which in another aspect of its influence 
would seek to do away with, instead of systematizing selection.’ 

As compared with these other ideals that of the selectionist 
is not less practical, nor again, rightiy understood, is it less 
humane. Peering somewhat further into the future, it sees that 
the Nordic race will need most of the temperate lands not already 
preoccupied, and that it should, at the very least, hold its pres- 
ent territory for its children against the immigration of race 
stock with lower standards of life, especially in view of the 
probable expansion of other races through the tropics. It 
looks hopefully not only to the increase but also to the selective 
improvement of the Nordic stock. It regards this ideal as sanc- 
tioned not only by a legitimate race patriotism, but also on the 
broader ground of human advancement. 


CarLos C. CLosson. 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


* It should be said that some of the biological sociologists, as for example, Spencer 
and Kidd, have given the idea that selection is essentially a fierce and cruel extermi- 
nation of individuals through the economic struggle for existence, whereas in civilized 
society it is seldom anything of the sort. There is some elimination of individuals, not, 
however, by starvation, but by disease. For the most part, however, selection means the 
increase or decrease of certain family stocks, not so much from different degrees of 
hardship as from different standards of living, habits, ideals, etc. Thus, systematized 
selection would not treat with any less kindness the weak of the present generation, 
but would seek to lessen the proportion of the poorly endowed in the next generation. 
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SLAVERY IN GERMANIC SOCIETY DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


“ Eis qui calamitatem pati potuere et fortuna adversa 
luctantes denique superavere.” 


[PREFATORY NOTE.—In Ingram’s History of Slavery many may have 
missed an adequate treatment of this social status during the Middle Ages. 
English historians generally seem to consider slavery in the medizval period 
as an imperfect type, more akin to serfdom. They therefore conclude their 
investigations with the downfall of the Roman Empire. After that, in their 
opinion, slavery seems to have lost character. Nevertheless the Germans 
brought slaves with them when they first appeared upon the scene. Slavery 
existed with them, as it always exists where war is the predominant occupa- 
tion and booty the chief income, and it accordingly was of no uncertain type. 
Moreover, the entrance of the Germans into relations with the socially and 
economically highly-developed Roman world, where slavery was looked upon 
as one of the chief pillars of economic existence, the upheaval and wholesale 
reduction of classes succeeding the conquest, and finally the burden of main- 
taining an extensive new empire at whatever cost, could not lead to aboli- 
tion of slavery. Sometimes, indeed, these things helped the slave to become 
master; but, on the whole, they prolonged the existence of slavery as an 
institution. That slavery comparatively early passed into serfdom cannot 
change the fact that for centuries it existed as a recognized and feared state 
of extreme servitude, of which the harsh features were often German and 
Roman combined. For it is not true that as a race the Germans were averse 
to servitude. On the contrary, the free and omnipotent warrior needs the 
slave as his social contrast; and it was the North, untouched by Roman 
influences, that showed the slave most absolutely subjected; not the South, 
where he more easily became a serf. The readier change was no doubt due 
to the greater number of slaves in the South, and number, as Sohm says, is 
power. The only difference between slavery with the Romans and the Ger- 
mans is that among the Romans we can far more properly speak of slavery 
as a state that comprised numberless individuals who do not further occupy 
us; whereas among the Germans it is more to the point to speak of the slave 
as an individual whose state can be judged of from his particular case. But 
this difference is really due to the imperfect economic opportunities of the 
Germans, rather than to original intention. For when conditions changed, 
as they later did, and serfdom came to take the place of slavery, which in 
theory happened very early, the serf of Germany and France, and I venture 
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to say of England as well, was hardly better off than the Roman colonus. 
His state was practically economic slavery, and it was perhaps even harder 
than it seems, since it did not lack the semblance of personal liberty. 

To attempt to verify some of the statements just made, and to give a 
more exact conception of the meaning and bearing of slavery among the 
Germanic races, is the object of this monograph. Owing to circumstances, 
however, it cannot be more than a generalization. I have wished, neverthe- 
less, to make use of the sources, as far as they have been at my disposal, and 
also of the extensive studies of social conditions in the Middle Ages which 
characterize the later German historical school, and which are not generally 
known to American readers. The vast material has been reduced to as 
simple and manageable a compass as the subject would permit, and I have 
limited the references as much as possible in order not to overburden the 
text. References to law could not always be quoted in full, especially in the 
case of laws so little known as the Scandinavian and Icelandic. Authors, 
such as Wilda, Amira, and Grimm, who give translations of these laws, would 
usually be of greater service, and they again give further references. I hope 
later to treat more extensively certain questions here only touched. ] 
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We draw our information concerning slavery mainly from two 
sources: From history and from the laws of the nations with which we 
are dealing. History gives a few leading hints of the origin and 
development of slavery, but that it never proceeds to discuss or explain 
the nature of slavery is because it is naturally less concerned with defi- 
nitions than with events. For more exhaustive knowledge we turn to 
the laws. These, if not always explicit, attempt to lay down rules for 
conduct from which it is possible to draw definite conclusions concern- 
ing almost every relation of life. Slavery, besides being a feature of 
society, is above all a juridical relation, and belongs almost exclu- 
sively under the head of civil law. If, however, the slave figures con- 
spicuously in the paragraphs of the criminal code, this is due to his 
peculiar double relation as thing and as man. 

I shall begin with a review of the principles leading to the develop- 
ment of slavery and constituting its main features. The study of insti- 
tutions, as institutions, may in other .cases afford much satisfaction, 
but in regard to slavery it offers only meager results, because the 
situation of the slave is, and must be, in the main, the same every- 
where. This is plain from the start, self-evident. The variations 
according to nations and customs are but insignificant, and the gen-— 
eral outcome one type. Only when slavery approaches its termination, 
when inner and outer influences combine to break the awful monotony 
and create true change, does it call for specialization in treatment. 
The psychological problem of whether and how a human being can 
live in such narrow, unindividual bounds interests us less than when 
and how he got beyond them into freer, more natural conditions of 
life. After all, we know that a slave-relation is impossible; sooner or 
later the human being or a succession of generations must press out of 
it. Therefore, in treating of the slave proper, the scientific method 
usually employed is better replaced by the philosophical; since the 
points of interest to the student of civilization are far more the reasons 
and main features of slavery than the national or tribal differences, 
which indeed have little bearing on the whole. 

Slavery, as a feature of human life, may in general be studied 
from two main points of view: that of reduction, the original and 
crude form; and that of restitution, the later and improved state, 
which must end in liberty. Reduction (or utility may serve as well) 
presents itself at once as the governing idea in slavery. The slave 
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exists for use; in the earliest time perhaps to be devoured as game ; 
later to be sacrificed to gods and heroes 
Saga Olafs Trygvasonar (Heimskringla), ch, 74. ‘En ef ek skaltil 
blota hverfa me’ ydr,” etc. ‘ But look ye, if I turn me to offering with 
you, then will I make the greatest blood-offering that is, and will offer up 
men, yea, and neither will I choose hereto thralls and evil-doers; but 
rather will I choose gifts for the gods the noblest of men.” (Translation 
by William Morris.) 
and finally to work. He is nothing more than the beast of burden 
whose fate he generally shares, except that he possesses faculties which 
make him more valuable property, though more dangerous, than the 
dumb brute or the dead tool. And here, in his double character as 
object and as person, lies the problem which the social ideas governing 
his reduction or his restitution have to solve. His double existence 
as thing and as man presupposes different relations (as thing, a rela- 
tion to an owner; as man, a relation to a fellow human being), and 
must lead to different solutions. The emphasis given to the one or 
to the other side of his existence creates an egoistic or an altruistic 
attitude. If self-interest governs the relation, an obstinate mainte- 
nance of slavery is the result. If the humane attitude dominates, the 
slave must gradually be put on an equal footing with his master. The 
final solution of the problem is indeed foreshadowed in the want of 
harmony inherent in slavery between ethics and business, so that how- 
ever often slavery reappears as an outcome of political or economic 
needs, it after all bears the stamp of transition and in the end must 
reach freedom. This, I trust, will all become clearer as the essay pro- 
ceeds. 


I. Reduction. Utility. The downward course, the slave becoming 
more and more a thing. 
A. FLUCTUATING STATE. 

From the standpoint of utility and self-interest, the conditions by 
which slavery is brought about may be either artificial, 7. ¢., not hav- 
ing existed previously, but created by some forcible act to serve a 
certain purpose; or, natural, ¢. e., growing out of precedents already 
established, of which slavery as an institution is a last consequence. 
In the case of the artificial conditions man had been free, an equal of 
his fellows; but by a sudden turn of fortune, and for reasons further 
to be explained, he is reduced to servitude. A new class of people is 
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thus started, yet not established unalterably and forever. In the case 
of the natural conditions, however, the fluctuating relation becomes by 
long usage permanent; it is continued, and its continuation intro- 
duces into society, not a new class merely, but in the course of time 
literally a new race. In this race the inferior qualities predominate, 
being no longer hypothetical, but real, fixed, and typical ; and the 
subordinate relation is not de jure but de facto. Let us remember the 
passages in the magnificent old Norse poem, Rigsfu/a, relating to the 
origin of classes: “Lowest stands the black-haired, deformed slave 
(black-haired because of foreign origin) with heavy awkward step and 
boorish manners —a slow worker; then the well-to-do peasant, who 
prides himself on his appearance; then the noble, grown up in the 
pleasurable exercise of his body, with the yellow hair, the fair skin,” 
etc. The Christian democratic view may scorn distinctions like this 
and consider them devoid of meaning; the Pagan aristocratic view 
could and would not disavow them, and it is with this side of Germanic 
life that we have to do. 

Man may be enslaved through conquest, purchase, or crime. 
1. History furnishes the first evidence of the establishment of transi- 
tory slavery by means of war and brute force. War is probably the 
oldest and most natural mode of recruiting a slave class before there 
exists a permanent, self-perpetuating slave class.* This mode is less 
an article of actual law than a paragraph of international and uni- 
versal custom, which by simple logic of force decrees that whoever 
succumbs in might succumbs also in right, the loss of power is the 
loss of self. Whoever cedes his arms cedes all —life, liberty, even 
identity. History affords plenty of instances of the making of slaves 
as a chief booty of war. Even after Christianity had begun its ameli- 
orating work, we find in Gregory of Tours a passage like this: 
Theoderic says to his people: “ Follow me, and I will lead you into a 
land where you will find gold and silver as much as you desire. There 
you can have herds and slaves and clothes in abundance.”* In the 
wars between the sons of Chlodevech each brother made slaves of the 
prisoners taken from the other. Slave trade was common over the 


*GRIMM, &. A., p. 320. 


*/bid. “Na rechter Wahrheit.” etc.; p. 322,“ Aus den besiegten,” etc.; p. 323, 


. -. “es fragt sich,” etc. 


3G. of 7., iii. 11. 
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whole continent till after the tenth century,’ and the greater number 
of these slaves must have been acquired by war, if not by positive con- 
quest.?, Thousands of instances in all history illustrate this custom. 
It is to such an extent a matter of custom that no further word con- 
cerning it appears necessary. 

2. History also informs us of the establishment of a slave class by 
the second means of enslavement, namely, purchase (barter, trade). 
For this the stage of being already a prisoner and thus bereft of lib- 
erty may be considered a necessary prerequisite. Trade with slaves 
was a most ordinary feature of border life.2 The German father had 
power to sell his child and his whole household into captivity.‘ 

Edict. Pistense (864) c. 34. ‘In lege etiam quam praedecessores 
nostri et nominatissimi imperatores constituerunt de his, qui filios suos 
fame aut alia aliqua necessitate cogente vendunt, plura habentur capitula, 
quae omnia hic non necesse duximus ponere.’’— M. G. Legum, sectio ii, 
2 (cp. Cod. Theod., iii, 3, 1; and Cod. Just., iv, 43, I, 2). 

A case of barter pure and simple is the story of how a kings’s son 
is exchanged for a ram, and then for a coat, and finally is bought for 
nine mark gold.’ The church throughout its course did all it could 
to stop the trade by buying the prisoners and setting them free (Vide 
the Life of St. Severin, c. 4. 8,10, 19, and passages in Gregory of Tours, 
vol. vi. p. 8), but it was not effectually restrained.® 

3. On turning to consider enslavement as a result of crime, we 
leave history and enter on law proper. Law reveals another phase of 
slavery of equally fluctuating character: the establishment of a slave 

"In the Scandinavian countries andjin England slavery was abolished in the 


twelfth century. But the laws of the thirteenth century (Later GpL., Norway) and of 
the fourteenth century (Sweden and Denmark)’still speak of the “ slave.” 

?GriIMM, &. 4., p. 323. “Gegen slaven und heiden,”¢etc. But p. 342, “Liest 
man die Traditionen,” etc. 

3ZLaxdela Saga (Iceland), xii. 6-22. GRIMM, &. A., p. 321. POLLOCK and 
MAITLAND, fist. of Engl. Law, vol. i. p. 11. “Slavery, personal slavery,” etc. 

4JORDANES, Gefica, c. 26, 135. (Mon. Germ. Auctores, Fol. ed. v, p. 1.) GRIMM, 
R. A., p. 329, ““So gaben die Friesen,” etc. 

SOlaf Trygvasons Saga,c. 5,6..... en hafSi sveinana me® ser ok seldi beim 
manni er Klerkr hét ok tok fyrir hafr einn vel goSan. Hinn pridi ma®dr keypti Olaf 
ok gaf fyrir ves] gott eSa slagning,” etc. GRIMM, &. A., p. 321. 

6 POLLOCK and MAITLAND, vol. i. p. 12. “Selling Christian men beyond the sea 
.... forbidden by Aethelred” (vol. v. p. 2; vol. vi. 9); repeated in Cnut’s Laws. 
(vol. ii. p. 3). Cp. Zex. Rid., 16. Lex. Sal., 39, sec. 2. “Si quis hominem,” ete. 
. under penalty of 200 sol. 
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class by means of punishment (crime, debt). Here we leave the field 
of chance, as is war, and enter regulated, orderly social life. There is 
no longer indiscriminate warfare with the accompanying defeat and 
spoil, but peaceful intercourse. The fundamental principle of such 
peace and order is the sense of obligation. Obligation, however, 
cannot be created without the infliction of punishment for neglect or 
violation. Germanic laws abound in rules about crime and debt. In 
the eyes of the German warrior the duties of the state are of the 
simplest kind. Government exists to protect life, secure property, 
and maintain the border; this is all that can be demanded. Accord- 
ingly the state is found only in its crudest form, not the complicated 
perfected machine that the Romans knew. In all the Germanic laws 
the breach of peace can be atoned for by certain fines; the harsher 
measures, such as mutilation, exile, death, being reserved (for fear of 
starting the old feud and anarchy) only for the grossest offenses. 
Violation of property and breach of obligation to pay (fine) are more 
generally punished by loss of liberty for a shorter or longer time. 

The free individual can thus be reduced to slavery for murder 
(secret), illegal relations, theft, or debt." 

Murder (with concealment of corpse), as well as theft, seem to the 
German particularly hateful because of their stealthy underhand 
nature, unworthy of a freeman.*? The freeman who violates the dignity 
of a free woman, and either free man or woman who forget their posi- 
tion so far as to associate with slaves (marriage) become slaves, 7. ¢., 
their behavior excludes them from the free. The outlawed free man 


‘Concerning the possibility of a freeman being reduced to slavery for murder 
(with concealment of corpse) see GPL., c. 156, ... . “fellr til atlegSar (exiled),” and 
chap. 178, “bat er niSingsvig .... pi fara han (itlegr oc ftheilagr.” (Exile might 
under some circumstances lead to slavery. See sec. 3). POLLOCK and MAITLAND, 
vol. i. p. 33. “Slavery was recognized penalty,” etc. Grimm, &. A., p. 328. 
“ Konnte einer,” etc. AMIRA, Mordgerm. Obligat. Recht., vol. i. p. 126, p. 131, note 
3, and p. 480. “ Der schuldknecht habe sich durch diebstahl ‘ verwirkt.’” /ze’s Laws, 
c.7,p.1. Zadweard’s Laws,c.6. Lex. Burgund, tit. xlvii. sec. 1, 2. 

*WILDA, Strafrecht der Germanen, p. 153. “ Treubruch oder heimlichkeit,” etc., 
p. 706-714. Asa matter of course, the murderer is an outlaw. If he cannot produce 
the payment to the family of the murdered, he may be kept by them as a slave. 
SCHROEDER, Rechtsgesch., pp. 72, 73. 

3Lex Sal. c. 25, p. 5, 6. WILDA, p. 826. Grimm, &. 4., p. 326. “ Unfreie 
hand zieht die freie nach sich,” etc. THEVENIN, /mstitutions, Charte,151. Fable in 


Gregory of Tours, vol. iii. p. 31. 
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may desire to exchange exile for slavery.‘ In regard to slavery for 
GpL. c. 260. ‘Nu ver’r matr of pyfsku utlagr.” ........ 
outlawed for theft, the one from whom the goods is stolen shall pay 
himself from the thief’s property and three times the value of what was 
stolen.’’ Also c. 256, 257, 258, 259. 
theft, or for debt,? the law looks on the thief who cannot restore the 
stolen property much as on the insolvent debtor; and on the debtor 
who cannot pay as on the thief of another’s property. Slavery for 
debt seems to have been the more common of the two. ‘A debt is any 
unpaid obligation, not only fines for crime and compositions, but also 
private dues, such as rent of land, personal debt. Debt is in itself 
delict; the debtor has of course been properly warned, the process 
has started and been concluded without satisfactory result, before 
execution can begin. For debt in the sense of fine not properly paid 
a freeman can be exiled; and slavery begins when the creditor cannot 
obtain any satisfaction for his claim in the debtor’s property and no 
third person comes to the rescue. Slavery is thus established for a 
child whose father gives it as security for a-debt.* Slavery of this 
kind is either permanent or temporary, z. e., the debtor works off his 
debt in the continuous service of his creditor till the amount is paid, 
but not longer. 
Cp. Eadweard’s Laws,c.6. “ ... . the debtor (as slave) shall owe 
as much work to the creditor as is needed to pay the debt” and not more. 


Leges Langobard. Luitprand, c. 152. “.... ut serviat tantos annos, 
ut ipsa culpa, etc. AREGIS,c.6. “ ... . usque ad praefinitum tem- 
pus.” THEVENIN, Charte 98. “.... inea ratione ut interim quod 


ipsos solidos vestros reddere protuero et servitium vestrum et opera . 
facere et adimplere debeam.”’ 5 


Of the two forms, permanent and temporary, the first is the older. 


Graégds,c.117,ii. “ ... . Ssva sem prell veri fapir hans en ambatt 
mober hans.”’ 


*WILDA, p. 515. ‘‘Mag es wohl vorgekommen sein. .... Es erstand durch 
letzteres aber keine wahre eigenschaft.” See note 1. Cp. SCHROEDER, p. 46, note I. 
Prohibition of a free Frank accepting slavery (instead of death ?) as punishment for 
theft, see Capitu/., No. 77 Boretius a. 801-13. c. 15. 


“ 


? Passage in Zacitus, c. 24. . victus voluntariam servitutem adit.” 


3AMIRA, vol. i. p. 128. “ ... . mit dem man auch dessen frau und kinder ver- 
knechtet ” (Gotland). 

4MaAuRER, Die Schuldknechtschaft, p. 4 

5See also Capit. Leg. Rib. addit. a. 803, c. 3 LL. ii (ed. Bor.); Capit. Carol 
ap. Anseg. serv. a. 810, 811, c. 3. 
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This seems evident from the improvement in the contract and the 
resignation by the creditor of a part of his rights which characterize 
the milder form, and which an earlier age could not have permitted. 
Here it is the church which in its attempt to live up to the ideal of 
brotherly love, to the Mosaic prohibition of usury of man (Levit. 25: 
39), succeeded in changing the previous atrocious custom.* The same 
desire to break the rigor of law caused the church to prefer seeing the 
prisoner of war, the unredeemed hostage, the exiled culprit, enslaved 
rather than killed. The debtor on becoming a slave is actually reduced 
to a slave’s state; his hair is cut (?); a strap or collar is passed around 
his neck; he places his head under his master’s arm, etc.? 

THEVENIN, Charte z7o. ‘‘Corrigeam ad collum meum misi.’”’ Charte 
38. “ ... . sic mihi aptificavit ut bracchium in collum posui.”’ Charte 
761. “ Quattuor itaque denarios ex more sibi supra caput posuit.” Like- 
wise Charte 171. 

So much for what must be looked upon as characteristic of perma- 
nent slavery only. Still it would be very false indeed to think of the 
milder form as merely make-believe.’ That, too, is after all a mort- 
gage of the person of the debtor to the creditor which possesses all the 
rigor of the old Roman wexum. For the debtor may be reduced to 
slavery permanently if he cannot pay or if he leaves the creditor with- 
out the latter’s permission. Not only this, but if the debtor is unable 
to pay and nobody offers to assist him, or if he proves obstinate and 
refuses to work, the creditor may sell him for the amount of the debt. 
He may also cut off from the debtor’s body what corresponds to the 
amount due, ¢. ¢., the creditor may mutilate his recalcitrant slave, pre- 
sumably as an act of vengeance for the lost security, or he may even kill 
him as if he were a thief caught in the act.*. The latter alternative 
reminds one strongly of tit. 50, 4 and j58 of the Salic code where the 
debtor has in the end to pay with his life. 

Lex Sal. 50, 4 “. .. de vita culpabilis esse debet.” 58. “... et 
sieum in compositione nullus ad fidem tullerunt h. e. ut redimant de 
quod non persolvit, tunc de sua vita componat.”’ 

* Aelfred’s Laws, Introduction, c. 11. 

?GriMM, &. A., 328. “ Zum zeichen der knechtschaft,” pp. 702, 714. GUERARD, 
Polyptique d’Irminon, vol. i. p. 287. WILDA, p. 523. “Das sclavische abscheeren 
der haare,” etc. 

3 AMIRA, Vol. il. p. 162. 

4GPpL., 71. FPL., x. 26. MAURER, Schuldknechtschaft, pp. 19, 20. AMIRA, vol. 
ii. 157-158. 
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That these stages of slavery are in general preliminary, artificial, and 
fluctuating in character, not based on anything permanent, is easily 
seen from the fact that the state of servitude can be changed and 
annulled as rapidly as it was brought about. When the captive by a 
sudden turn of the fortune of war is rescued, he is as mnch a freeman 
as before. The slave through trade or the enslaved foreigner,’ may be 
liberated by a sum equal to his value in the opinion of his owner, and 
his rights as a freeman are not lessened in the smallest degree. More- 
over, the one who is enslaved for offense or for debt may atone by a 
sufficiently large fine,” or by restoration of the stolen property,’ or the 
value of it three times (three times three). He may likewise be 
redeemed by a third person.’ Norse law in some cases even allows 
the enslaved debtor, as quondam freeman, to keep something of what 
he earns or of what otherwise may belong to him, such as the fines due 
him if anybody without cause molests him or his, thus enabling him 
to pay off his creditor. But this too must be looked upon as a later 
improvement of what was orig inally a strictly unfavorable condition.® 
If these things are done, if the amount forfeited is paid or security given 
for the payment of it, the temporary loss of freedom is of no account. 
The man or woman thus liberated recovers his or her natural rights. 
In the sole case of free men and women who associate with slaves and 
thus become enslaved themselves the law provides no relief unless it be 
that they buy their freedom as other slaves must do.’ 

The peculiar state of affairs on the continent or in England, where 
the natural rights of freedom are ceded, and more or less direct slavery 


* SCHROEDER, p. I. 

? Eadweard and Guthrum'’s Laws,c.7.1. MAURER, Schuld. pp. 29. 30. This 
fine it has not always been possible to pay. Wilda may be right when he says that 
from criminals of this order the class of unfree was recruited, p. 515, 896. 

3 Aethelberht’s Laws, c. 6. 4 WILDA, p. 898, note 5. 

SFpL., x. 39. AMIRA, vol. i. p. 127. “Die unfreiheit des schuldknechtes ist 
keine unbedingte ... nur kann der schuldknecht sich nicht selbst auslésen. 
In this respect the Swedish law is evi- 


” 


Abverdienen kann er sein schuld nicht. . . 
dently more severe than’the Norse or the English or any other law we know of.— 
AMIRA, vol. ii. p. 161. 


®GpL., 71 AMIRA, vol. ii. p. 159. 


7 As an exception may serve GPL., 198, according to which the free woman who 
is enslaved because of unlawful relation to a slave can under circumstances free her- 
self by paying a fine. It seems that here the aristocratic spirit is either too high for 
contamination or too low. It is no doubt safest to suppose the former. 
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accepted for the sake of certain benefits, such as protection, sure liv- 
ing, possession of land which could not otherwise be retained, this has 
no correspondent in Northern (Scandinavian and Icelandic) laws. It 
is the result of the fusion of conditions which came about in the con- 
quest of Roman territory by Germans, and of the system of com- 
mendation with its succeeding subjection under the munt of a lord 
that had been in practice even before the conquest. This munt, in its 
severity among the Germans at least, was certainly not mere patronage, 
but an absolute power over the life and property of the subject, who 
was accordingly in the position of a slave, even though he did not 
bear that name.’ There are of course numerous instances—as remi- 
niscences of Roman law—of enslavement through coming into posses- 
sion of land, the free man stepping into the living of a slave and in 
this way losing his liberty. 

THEVENIN, Charte, 757. Notum sit quod B. A. devenit servus .... 
pro eo quod ei concessimus emere qguandam domum in burgo nostro, 
quam emit a quodam servo nostra nomina . . . Ipse et uxorei .... et 
fillus . . . venerunt in parlatorium nostrum et ibi positis, ex more, iiiior 
denariis super capitibus suis. 

This whole relation of quasi-servitude, however, seems to be connected 
with the beginning stages of serfdom rather than with slavery proper, 
inasmuch as the element of personal freedom at first ceded uncondi- 
tionally is not permanently lost, but is retained in the later develop- 
ment of the relation, even though the economic subjection is the same. 
Of this I may speak in a later essay. 

B. PERMANENT STATE. 

The second main point in our inquiry concerns the character of 
slavery when become permanent and the outgrowth of natural condi- 
tions. Society has now formed itself within certain limits of recog- 
nized law and order ; peace is restored ; property once acquired remains 
in the hands of the owners; the slave, too, remains in the position 
created for him without any prospect of change. Indeed, his situation 
is continued indefinitely by the very fact that he has children born in 
this humiliating state, and who are the justification for its continuance. 
In other words, a “race” of slaves is created by means of propagation. 
That this idea of propagation is really a fundamental principle, 
decisive and invincible in slavery, is seen from the tacit understanding 

*HeusLer, /nstitutionen, vol. i. p. 121, 130. POLLOCK and MAITLAND, vol. i. p. 
12. “ Freemen sometimes enslaved themselves in times of distress,”’ etc. 
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that pervades history and laws alike, even if nothing is definitely 
stated. This principle may properly be formulated thus: “Slave is 
child born of slave,’’ even if the father be free—asentence as clear 
and comprehensive as if it were from the code of Justinian. 

GpL.57. (Concerning the identity of the slave-born): . . . . he shall 
be the father of a child (of a slave) whom the mother declares to be. 
Now she accuses a slave of being the father... .. Now she accuses a 
free man, ... . then that child is his slavé-born child (whom he can 
manumit by taking it to church before it is three years old and there 
liberating it; otherwise it remains his slave." 

“Slave is child born of slave.”” This had been agreed upon long 
before the laws were written ; it was a social axiom that nobody needed 
to discuss. The appearance of the slave, his miserable clothing, his 
low stature, his often mutilated or deformed body, his branded and 
scarred skin, his short, bristly hair, and the insignia he bore, indicated 
not only his position, but equally often his type; and nobody ques- 
tioned that whatever came of aslave must have characteristics that 
made association and assimilation with the free impossible. 

What was, then, on the whole, the condition of the slave? It 
seems impossible to answer this question properly except by some ref- 
erence to Roman law and custom. 

The view has often and vigorously been put forth that the condi- 
tion of the slave among Germanic races was essentially different from 
that among the Romans.’ It is said that the idea of individuality 
opened a new epoch in the history of civilization, and brought some 
benefit also to the slave. According to this opinion, the idea of indi- 
viduality is manifested among the Germans in favorable contrast to the 
idea of the collegiality and the mechanical character of the state among 
the Romans. With the Germans even the slave had an individuality, 
and it was respected as such. 

But is not this viewing the situation with eyes blinded with preju- 
dice in favor of the German —seeing him as he came to be, not as he 


*Cp. SCHROEDER, p. 46. 

? There is no doubt, that slavery became ameliorated among the Germanic races 
from “esclavage” to “servitude,” as Guérard expresses himself (Polyptigue, vol. i. 
p. 277). This is due chiefly to Christianity, which impressed its commands more 
easily on the crude but more receptive German mind than on the skeptical Roman. 
One who wishes, however, to know what slavery was really like among the original 
Germans, must take off, as best he can, the layers which Christianity deposited, and 
gather the evidences of the warrior spirit and the strong Pagan class feeling. 
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was ?* The present study has given me some opportunity to compare 
Roman and Germanic institutions, and has furnished a curious com- 
mentary on the value of this belief in the more humane conception of 
the slave among the German races. In legal consideration for the 
slave, the views of the two races seem to coincide to a rather remark- 
able degree. One might think, indeed, that the similarity would be 
found especially in the Salic or the Burgundian laws, but it exists also 
in laws of the purest Germanic origin, such as the Scandinavian or the 
old English laws.? 

If we peruse the Roman code with its strictly logical development 
of the idea of slavery and compare each important statement with cor- 
responding instances in Germanic laws of almost all kinds, we find little, 
if any, difference, in meaning. The main idea is very much the same, 
even if the Roman is a system perfected to the utmost nicety in reason- 
ing out the final conclusion, while the Germanic is only a rough draft, 
as it were, less exact in wording—a preliminary effort towards speci- 
fying in definite terms a relation that had long been a matter of prac- 
tical life. If there is any difference it is temperamental, manifested in 
carrying out the letter of the law, rather than juridical, in establishing 
the line of conduct. But upon all this the evidence of the sources, 
is, after all, so meager that it is more a suggestion than a certainty 





which we are able to offer. 

The condition of the slave under Germanic law may be condensed 
into sentences such as these : 

1. The slave is an article of property. 

2. The slave has no personal rights. 

3. His existence is vested in that of his master. 

4. Aside from his relation to his master, the slave has no place in 

society. 

That is, the laws do not say these things in so many words; they do 
not put down the relation in such plain terms as the Roman laws do; 


* Jastrow, the most penetrating of the German investigators in this field, seems to 
think differently from most other scholars. In fact, he emphasizes slavery (esclavage, 
not servitude) as existing even during the Carolingian period.—Zur strafrechtlichen 
Stellung, etc., p. 26, note 2, as contrasted with WAITZ, Verfassungsgesch. vol. ii. p 230. 
* Rémische Gewohnheiten,”’ etc. 


?WaAITzZ, tid. 
3 POLLOCK and MAITLAND, vol. i. p. 2. “ They [the laws] are intelligible only 
when they are taken as part of a whole,” etc. 
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“servitus est dominio alterius subjicitur,” z. ¢., the slave is a being who, 
instead of belonging to himself, is subjected by right of ownership to 
another man ; but the words the Germanic laws use, and the meanings 
these convey, express exactly the same thing. 

1. The slave in the severest form of servitude — and it is with this 
that we are at present dealing —is but a thing that can be owned ; 
and his relation is indicated in terms which leave no doubt as to abso- 
lute ownership." When the laws place the slave on the level of cattle 
and other mobilia, they are just as comprehensible as the Latin 
expression ves, and the conclusion to be drawn is equally simple and 
exhaustive.* In Norse law we have the expression /¢ concerning slave 
in the sense of chattel (Lat pecunia, as distinguished from manci- 
pium);* also that a slave is a man’s man (mans-madr) in the double 
sense of being his slave and belonging to his household.‘.. Words 
such as skalks, peow, prell, sveinn (GA. 69, Um abyrgd sveins mans) 
and others express servitude of the lowest character with an emphasis 
on the meanness, the contemptible nature, of the individual which has 
maintained itself even to the present day.’ Since he belongs to the 
movables, a slave can as well be given away as sold or inherited or 
used as payments of debt (fines). 

AMIRA, i, 465. Unfreie leute die zur mitgift einer frau gehért haben 
und vom manne verkauft oder bei ihm ausgelést, etc., p. 723. Unfreie 
sind sachen. Daher kénnen tétung, verstiimmelung, verwundung eines 
unfreien nur als sachen-beschadigung, etc. Grimm, &. 4., p. 342-343. 
Die knechte sind sachen dem herrn eigenthiimlich . . . er darf sie wie 
thiere behandeln; ....den knecht kann der herr gleich anderer waare 
verkaufen, es versteht sich von selbst, dass der knecht wie verkauft auch 
verpfandet, verschenkt, vertauscht, etc.® 
* AMIRA, vol. i. p. 736. “Es gehdren aber zu den kostbarkeiten gold, silber, 

unfreie leute,” etc. 

2 Lex Sal. 47. “Si quis servum aut caballum aut bovem,” etc. Likewise to, 1. 
Lex Rib. 72, 1, Cham, 25. 

3FpL. v, 18. ‘ En pat scal vera halfgillt f€ er fé spillir horns, oc hofs, oc preels.”’ 
FRITZNER, Ordbog. Mobius, Glossar. Cp. the expression of American slave- 
holders: ‘A menial is not a man,” 

4GpL. 20. ‘‘ Nu ef etr man mans kjot a freadégum,” etc. 22. “En ef spillir 
man manna barne sinu heiSnu e%a christnu,” etc. FRITZNER, Ordbog. MOBIUS, 
Glossar. 

$GRIMM, &. A., p. 301-304. Cp. the present use of villain. 

® Donations of slaves to the church. TarpiF, Monuments historiques, \"* patt,. 
Cartons d. Rots, No. 90 (790 A. D.), No. 93 (794 A. D.), 182, 227, 321, 562. 
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The slaves of a household may be divided as other property. 
Laws of Eadgar,i,2,1. ‘. .. . the rest to be divided in two, half to 
the hundred, half to the lord, except the servants, those the lord shall 


my, 


have, all of them. 
And the slave himself can be divided, 7. ¢., he works some time for one 
master, some time for another.? He can also be let or hired as well as 

used as security for debt (other than fines). Roman jurisprudence 

advances the view that the fugitive slave commits a theft, and allows 

the master to pursue him.* Germanic law, too, admits this right, 

Aecthelstan’s Laws, vi, 6, 3. ‘‘ But if the slave stole (himself) away 

"" vide MAURER, Kr. Ueberschau, vol. i. p. 410. Cp. GpL. 71 

where the enslaved debtor ‘‘steals’’ away and causes loss to creditor. 
Leges Langob, Roth, c. 281. “. . . . the one who gives a fugitive slave 
food and keeps him more than a day shall pay his value to the master.” 


and whoever brings back the fugitive may expect a reward.’ The 
man that kills the slave of another shall make good the loss by paying 
the price of the slave. In Swedish law this is half the value of a cow 
or of a horse or 3 marks in money.° But there are instances of a 
slave being valued higher. 

AMIRA, i, 464. “.... 8 mark fiir den im hause geboren unfreien, 
3% mark sollen (nach jiinger redaktion von Westmannalagen) fiir den 
gemeinen unfreien gegeben werden, 7 mark aber wenn/einer, der des 
bauern schliissel fiihrt, im hof erschlagen wird.’’ Further, p. 483, 656. 

And it is most common to prize him according to his usefulness. 

Vide Lex Sal, x, iv, 2, cp. GpL, 182. “ Nu drepr mavr prel annars 
mannz, pa scal hann boeta aptr sem men*meta neectan hann. ... Then 
he (the guilty party) shall pay according to what men value him (the 
slave) naked.”” Here it is the slave rather than his occupation which 
determines the price. 

*GRiMM, &. A., 343. “* Theilung der kinder zwischen mehrere herrn.” AMIRA, 
1, 2906. 

2 JASTROW, p. 13, note 5. GEFFCKEN, Lex Sal. 35, I and p. 150. 

3GPL. 223. “Giallda svena pd alla er heima ero alnar.” 274,69. “Now a 
man hires another man’s slave,” etc. Grimm, X#. A., 343. “ Eine ancilla ist der preis 
fiir pferd, schild, und lanze.” COULANGES, J/nstitutions (L’Jnvasion ygermanigque), 
p. 82. “* Proprietarius servo cujus usufructus ad alium pertinet.” 

4COULANGES, 84. ‘“Servum fugitivum sui furtum facere.” Digest, 47, 2, 60. 
Cod. Just, vi, 1, 1. 

SGpL. 68. Cp. GpL. 40. Grimm, 2. A., 345, 5. “ Der knecht darf sich mzcht 
von dem grund und boden entfernen . . . . Ire debet quoque sibi jubatur.” 













6 AMIRA, vol. i. p. 395.“ Drei mark silber . . . . werthbetrag des unfreien.” 
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Hence the value varies exceedingly.’ 

The fine for injuring a slave is represented by the value of the 
slave, not by any fraction of a wergeld, as would be the case with 
a freeman. In Norse law the lord is to have his loss refunded if the 
slave is rendered useless by carelessness or mutilation, or if he is 
murdered. 


GpL. 69. Now someone borrows the slave of another, then he shall 
be responsible that the slave be not sent across a dangerous river or ice, 
or where bears lie, or on dangerous mountains, or on the sea in storm, or 
into any other dangerous place. And if the slave should perish thus, 

. . the man who borrowed him shall pay for him to the owner. .. . 
Now the slave lies sick or wounded, then he shall be allowed to lie thus a 
week, later he shall be brought to the owner, etc. 

Jbid. 215. ‘All, thegn or thrall, shall have compensation equally for 
wounds. And if anybody wounds another man’s slave, he shall maintain 
that slave while ill and pay the lord for the work the slave ought to be 
doing and the physician besides.’’ * 

When buying a slave the master must be protected by the presence 
of witnesses from getting one with hidden faults. 


GpL. 57. “. .. . kaupa saman lagakaupi oc lyritar” (lawful pur- 
chase in the presence of three witnesses). 

FpL. v.41. “Ef ma’r kaupa man at manne,” etc. (Epilepsy, cramps, 
and rheumatism, owing to poor food and hard work and exposure, seem 
to have been common ailments among the slaves, which the purchaser 
had to look out for). WILDA, p. 202. “... . fiir die missethaten des 
sclaven wolle er (Gunnar) keine busse geben, weil ihm der gegner beim 
verkauf desselben seine fehler verborgen habe (Njdlssaga).3 


* With the Franks the ordinary slave is worth from 12 to 15 sol. A laborer or 
artisan, 25 to 40; blacksmith, 50 sol; expeditionalis, 55; silversmith, 100; gold- 
smith, 150; vide GUERARD, vol. i. p. 295. WILDA, p. 351. 

? WILDA, p. 351. “ Verstiimmelt mann eines mannes sclaven . . . . so erstatte 
man ihn wieder mit seinem vollen werthe oder gebe einen anderen dafiir. (Swedish 
law OG. Vap. m. c. 16, sec. 2.)” AMIRA, i, 461. “ Eines fremden unfreien oder ein 
fremdes thier das man absichtlich oder von ungefahr verstiimmelt hat, ersetzt man 
durch lieferung eines unverstiimmelten, wogegen man selbst das _ verstiimmelte 
erhalt,” etc. Jbid., p. 656. “7 mark vApabot zahlt der entleiher eines unfreien, 
wenn er ihn zum holzfallen beniitzt und der unfreie dabei seinen tod gefunden hat.” 
(UPL. Mb. 6, sec. 4, translated fully on p. 483, g.) 


3 AMIRA, i. 284. “.... der kauf gewisser sachen, wenn er nicht auf offener 
strasse geschieht dedarf des ‘vitni’ zu seiner form. Diese sachen sind unfreie 
knechte, vieh mit horn oder huf.” J67d., p. 569. “Nach dem kauf eines unfreien 
hingegen darf der kaufer innerhalb einer sechstagigen probefrist ohne entgelt das 
geschiaft riickgangig machen.” 
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The sale must be a bona fide sale, otherwise it is void.*’ . From one to 
three days, six days, two weeks, one month, two months, or a whole 
year (AmIRA, i. p. 570), seems to be the time for trial allowed the pur- 


chaser.? 


2. The slave has no personal rights, #. e. 
(az) he is no equal. 
(4) he cannot defend himself. 
(c) the difference between him and the freeman is enormous, 
(d@) for whatever he may be inclined or be supposed to assume 
he can be peremptorily punished. 
These restrictions are, of course, most plainly shown in the relation 
of the slave to the free.? Class-feeling or race-difference is very 
marked in all laws;* it strikes the freeman as’well as the slave. The 
freeman or woman who joins a slave is enslaved, and his or her 
belongings go the lord of the slave.’ If a slave accuses a free man of 
the theft he has himself committed, he is to die. 
GPpL. 262. ‘‘Nu kenner ma%’r prele manns herlennskum,”’ etc. Now 
some one accuses a slave born in this country of having committed theft 
. if the slave is tortured . . . . (and) declares a freeman to be the 
thief, the slave shall be kept as security ... .‘*but if the freeman can 
free himself, the slave shall be killed. 
If a freeman is murdered or wounded by a slave, even though unin- 
tentionally, the slave is not excused. To the Germanic mind the deed 
done is sufficient to condemn the doer. In this particular, in fact, the 


* Marculf. vol. ii. p. 22. Form. Sirmond.9. Lex Bajuwar. tit. xv. sec.g. (Cp. 
GPL. 44.) Form. Bignon. 3 (and 5). 

* Fp. v. 41 speaks of “niu 4r” (nine years), which is to be understood as a 
lapsus for “ny hit nesta,” which means the next moon, ¢. ¢., within a month, vide 
AMIRA, Vol. ii. p. 700, note 2. 

3“Ueberhaupt giebt es nur zwei stande: den volkfreien (folkfrels) welcher 
rechtsgenosse ist und den unfreien welcher landrechts und wergelds darbt.” AMIRA, 
Swedisches Obligationenrecht 19.) This statement, although not corresponding to the 
conditions of the rest of Germanic society (where the colonus and the litus appear as 
intermediate layers), holds good everywhere in regard to the slave. GRIMM, &. A. 
p- 349. F. 1-3. 


4 Lex Rid. tit. vii and viii give one instance among a thousand. 


$ Lex Sal. tit. 13, 8 and 9. 25,5 and 6. Capit. ii. 1. Capit. ix. 3. (Ludo- 


vici Pii). 
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slave is not worse off than is the freeman.* If aslave beats a freeman, 
he is to die,’ unless the lord can buy him free. 
GpL. 204. “Ef prell lystr mann frjdlsan,” etc. ‘If a slave strikes a 
freeman, his lord shall compensate the one who is struck, or he shall 
make the slave an outlaw.”’ 


But if a freeman beats a slave, it is of no consequence, except in so 
far as it should make the slave unable to perform his customary labor. 


Lex Sal, 35, 3. i. “Si quis servum alienum batterit et ei super noctes 
40 opera sua tricaverit, sol. 1 et 4% culpab.” Also Lex Rid. xix, 1. 


If a slave kills a freeman, he is given over to the vengeance of the 
relatives.s The abusive language of a slave cannot injure anybody’s 
honor. If his abuse becomes offensive, the slave must be looked on 
only as the mouthpiece of the lord. 

The slave is no member of the community, and cannot be outlawed, 
otherwise he would be only too glad to break the peace, “weil die 
landfliichtigkeit ihm die freiheit gegeben haben wiirde,” Wilda. 
654.5 In order to bring a slave who has committed a crime to con- 
fess, torture is permissible.° 


> 


GPL, 262. Fpp. x. 40. “. . . . en hann pina hann til sannar ségur.’ 
“. , . . torture him till he tells the truth.” 


That the slave is a desperate part of society becomes only too clear 
from sentences such as these. All low deeds are ascribed to the slave, 
because a permanent evil intent must needs be his true nature. ‘The 


* AMIRA, vol. i. p. 707, note 8. The question how ordinarily it is possible for a 
slave to inflict a wound is to some extent solved by GpL. 56, which ordains that the 
slave may manage no purchase except that of his knife; this necessary tool was his; 
if it became useless, he could buy himself a new one. 


? AMIRA, Vol. i. p. 716. (Cp. p. 394. ) 3 Lex Sal. 35, 5. 


4AmMIRA, vol. i. p. 717, B. Cp. Edict. Theodor. 48, where freedmen and slaves 
may not give evidence against their lords of patrons in court. But Leg. Visigoth, 
1 &%. 

5 AMIRA, vol. i. p. 392. Cp. with above GpL. 204, which belongs decidedly to 
a later period, when the slave is being made individually responsible for his acts, and 
suffers punishment as does the freeman. See next main division. 


6 JASTROW, p. 16, note 20. Whipping to an extreme degree seems to have been 
the most common torture, but the sources show that there were other kinds as well. 
GUERARD, vol. i, p. 313, note 11. “C’était 4 l’accusateur 4 fournir le chevalet, les 
verges, de la grosseur du petit doigt, ainsi que les autres instruments de torture en 
usage” (Zex Sa/. tit. 40,1 and 6). Grimm, &. A. cap. iii. B. 
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old English name for slave, /éow, has close affinity to the word express- 
ing theft, Aéof, 

GpL. 154. ‘‘Nu ganga menn fidrer,” etc. ‘“ Now four men walk on 
the road and one commits manslaughter and kills his comrade, then he 
is guilty who says he is. But if a slave is with them, then he is the killer 
of that man, if they say so.” J/déd., 255. “En ef peirra er hvargi til ba 
er bryti pidfr at,” etc. “‘But if none of these (freeborn members of the 
household by whom the stolen object might be concealed) is at home, 








then the foreman of the slaves is the thief." 







When we observe how the slave is punished in a way far worse 
than death, we see it is inevitable that he should become absolutely 
brutalized and the lowest of all human beings, the scoundrel par 



















excellence.’ During this period of uncompromising severity the 
slave’s personality is ignored, is looked on as non-existent, bound 
up with that of his master; and thus, inasmuch as the slave has no 
personal rights, he has likewise no obligations; he cannot be con- 
sidered responsible for his doings. As a matter of course, his master 
is responsible for him, ¢. ¢., the slave exists only by and in his master. 

Lex Angl. 16. ‘Omne damnum quod servus fecerit dominus emen- 

det.” 3 

Roman and German alike look on the slave as irresponsible ;* the 
slave is a being entirely too powerless to do anything independently. 





“A slave shall not be called the bane of any man.” Wg. i. Md. 4, 
in WILDA, p.656. AMIRA, i, 394. 


The slave is only an instrument in the hands of the free. 


GpL. 261. ‘Nu stela peir stuld,” etc. ‘Now a freeman and a slave 
steal together, then he is the thief who is free, but the slave shall not be 
counted, for he steals alone who steals with another man’s slave.’’5 


*WILDA, p. 860. “.... gegen besonders gehiassige und gefahrliche beein- 
trachtigungen, die vorzugsweise von geringer geachteten personen, unfreien, besitz- 
und heimatlosen geiibt zu werden pflegten, schutz zu verschaffen.” Grimm, &. A., 
p. 303. “Indessen hat schalk den heutigen sinn eines losen, bésen, schlauen 
menschen.” 


*See the frequent mention of whipping. The slave must often have been beaten 





to death, since it is impossible that he should stand 240 to 300 blows. WILDa, 
510-514. 
3 JASTROW, pp. 10, 14. 4 COULANGES, p. 85. JASTROW, p. I2. 











SWILDA, pp. 613, 632, 633. AMIRA, vol. i. p. 392. “.... der unfreie iiber- 
haupt nicht selbstandig handelt, sondern werkzeug des freien ist.” 
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The slave is an animal; inasmuch as he has no rights, he has like- 
wise no guilt, the only one who holds a responsible position is the 
freeman, the master and lord. The law always refers to him as the 
only one who can give satisfaction. 

Lex Sail. tit. 12,2. ‘Domino vero servi qui furtum fecit capitale et 
delaturam requirenti restituat.” Lex Sad. (ed. Walter) xi, 1. ‘ Quicquid 
SOrvUs. . 53s iubente domino perpetraverit, dominus emendet.” And 2, 
Not even in case the slave runs away can the lord be looked upon as free 
from obligation." 

Roman law puts this equally definitely ; according to it, the slave is 
virtually nobody; if he commits a crime it is his master who is made 
responsible; a crime committed against a slave justified the master in 
making a complaint and demanding indemnity. 


Digests iv, 5, 3, . . . » quia servile caput nullum jus habet.’ 
“. , . . dominus suo nomine tenetur, non servi.’’? 


ix, 4, 3 


As the master takes all responsibility for the actions of the slave, so he 
possesses all right to punish him.’ This right to punish he yields to 
the offended party, if the latter can only thus be satisfied. As for the 
kinds of punishment, see WILDA, p. 509-515. ‘The master is omnip- 
otent, no power can interfere. (Roman Law, COULANGES, p. 87. 
“Ces régles du vieux droit romain . .. . avaient pour consequence 
naturelle” etc.). Whatever a master does to his slave cannot be 
counted against him. 

Fpi. v. 20. ‘If aman kills his slave (drepr przl sinn til dau%s) then 
he shall make it known during that same day, and not be responsible to 
anybody except God.’ GpL.182. ‘*Nowa man is accused of having 
killed his slave, .... the act shall be made known, otherwise it is 
murder (in this case it is punished). Aedfred’s Laws, Introduction, 17. 
“If a man strikes his own slave (male or female), who does not die that 
same day, but lives two or more days, then that man is not quite so guilty, 
because it was his own property.” 


*He must at least pay for the damage the slave has done. If the lord in order to 
escape responsibility sells the slave, the sale is void. Leg. Visigoth, iv. 18. 


2 COULANGES, p. 87. MOMMSEN, Xémisches Strafrecht, p. 79. “Es hat eine epoche 
gegehen,” etc. 

31 am aware of no particular statement to this effect, but the jurisdiction of the 
lord is the outcome of this proprietorship. 


4In this right of the offended party to punish lies the germ of a social relation 
for the slave, his acquiring a personality. 
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The position of the master as the one between society and the slave 
is so marked that it is only natural if at this point the fate of the slave 
and the action of the law cease to have any connection with each other.’ 
Thus the foregoing sentences lead necessarily to the conclusion that 
4. Outside of his relation to his master the slave has no place in 
society. And if he is punishable for crimes that the master cannot or will 
not come up for, the outcome must be death. 

GpL. 163. “Nu er sveini manns vig kent,” etc. ‘Now some one’s 
slave is known to have committed manslaughter (manslaughter being the 
confessed killing of a man, murder the secret killing), then the lord shall 
protect him with such oath as he protects himself with. Ifthe oath falls, 
the iord himself becomes an outlaw; and if he will not give oath for the 
slave, he will have to give him up. WILDA, p. 501, note 2. OG. De. 13.’ 
“If a lord will not pay for the slave who has killed a freeman, then a branch 

of oak shall be taken and bound around the neck of the slave and he be 


hung above the man’s door.” 


This relation is, of course, one of absolute submission on the part of 
the slave and certain all-encompassing rights on the part of the master. 
Any case of disobedience or treachery meets with no pardon ; absolute 
power over life and death is the prerogative with which every society 
endows the master in regard to his household and his slaves.? 

The law seems to know no obligation of the master to his slave. 
That is entirely a matter of private concern and self interest with the 
master; as is also the necessity for the slave to get into his master’s 
good graces a matter of self preservation in which the law can take no 
interest. As far as historical record is concerned, there is rather an 
impenetrable veil over the private relation of the slave to his master ; 
and perhaps it is better so. An instance only now and then throws a 
faint light upon the subject. 

A most important connection between the master and the slave 


‘Even the Church does not always see fit tc interfere. GUERARD, vol. i. p. 312, 
note 10. The Church causes slavery to be decreed as punishment for (canonically) 
illicit marriages. Lex Alam. c. 39. L. Bajuw. vi. 1, 3. 


?GriMM, &. A. p. 30. “ Der leibeigene knecht im strengsten sinn muss zu dem 
willen seines herrn sogleich bereit sein.” WILDA, p. 575. “Die Graugans (Iceland) 
setzte den héchsten preis auf den kopf eines sclaven oder eines mannes der sich um 
eine schuld abzudienen zu eigen gemacht und durch tédtung seines herrn, seiner 
leiblichen oder pflegekinder friedlos geworden. Nach swedischem gesetz (Uplandslag) 
ein dienstmann sowohl als ein freier oder unfreier knecht, der seinen herrn etc. 


todtet, soll geradert werden und all sein gut verwirkt haben.” 
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exists in the fact of the slave’s performing a certain amount of work in 
the house or on the farm of the master. In the Northern laws the 
nature of this work is nowhere indicated. In the Salic law, however, 
a whole series of occupations are mentioned wherein the slaves make 
themselves useful. Slaves are keepers of vineyards, they are millers, 
shepherds, hunters, as well as smiths, carpenters, grooms, and house- 
servants of the lord. It is the ordinary servant’s and tenant’s labor 
that they performed, though some of them must have had better if 
more responsible situations than others, ¢. g., the goldsmiths, waiters, 
and overseers in cellar and kitchen.* In Northern law only the name 
exists to characterize this kind of labor (ver&), while another kind seems 
to have been reserved for the benefit of the slave (orka). The laws 
give no evidence of what the “orka” was or how it corresponded with 
the work due tothe master. To judge from a sentence in Norse law 
(GAt. 57), the orka was given the slave with a view to provide for the 
bringing up of his children, which perhaps was the original meaning 
of the slaves “ peculium.” Even in the modern Norwegian language 
orke means heavy exhausting labor.* On the continent the Roman 
peculium must have found its imitation among the Germans. The 
German slave too was settled on land (vde Tacitus, although here 
Ziti may be meant rather than slaves), not in the sense of the Roman 
mancipium who followed the land, but had more a lifelong 
tenure. As far as I have been able to discover, the laws never mention 
this matter; but certain statements about the slaves ability to pay for 
himself (to which I shall refer later) seem necessarily to point to this 
solution of this much vexed question. To settle slaves on land was 
the easiest way of maintaining a large stock of them, or rather of mak- 
ing them maintain themselves. Besides, without some mode of earn- 
ing how could the slave ever have come into the position of buying 
himself free? We know that the church from the beginning settled 
slaves on her land: nay, that slaves and serfs came to have so much to 
dispose of that they could build and endow churches and chapels of 
their own. But how all this was managed, and how much the slave 
could with some security call his own, will perhaps forever remain an 
unexplored mystery. 

In case of large estates the slave had to pay certain dues to his 


™*GrimM, &. A. 350-358. 


2Cp. Lex Alamann. tit. xxii. Lex Bajuwar. tit. i. c. 13. 
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master of some portion or of the whole of the land which he was till- 
ing.* Norse law gives no hint of what these dues were; it is not even 
possible to make out from the laws whether such tenure by slaves was 
general or not. In Sweden, however, such tenure seems to have been 
customary ; in Denmark it appears more than likely to have been so ; 
and we may thus be permitted to consider it a common trait of north 





Germanic economic life.? 
AGNES M. WERGELAND. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*WAITZ, vol. i. p. 226. “Knechte drei tage der wozhe fiir den herrn” etc. 
Grimm, 2. A. 358-396. THEVENIN, Charte 74. 


2 AMIRA, vol. i. p. 270, note 10; 523, note 5. 














NOTES. 


Miss KATHARINE B. Davis, Ph.D. (University of Chicago), after 
passing highest in a New York civil service examination, has been 
appointed superintendent of the new Reformatory for Women at 
Bedford, New York, to have eight buildings, on a farm of 110 acres, 
and a staff of thirty assistants. The passing of educated and highly- 
trained economic students into this field is a sign of the times worth 
recording. 


THE report of the Administration des Monnaies et Médailles, of 
France, for 1900, under the control of M. de Foville, is a most satis- 
factory publication, in some respects superior to the reports of our 
Director of the Mint. The tables giving the metallic reserves of the 
chief banks of the world, their credit circulation, the gold and silver 
held by the Bank of France since 1811, the course of exchange om 
Paris, all French monetary legislation since 1803, the latest protocol 
of the Latin Union (January 20, 1899), indicate its quality and useful- 
ness. For French readers it publishes our law of March 14, 1goo. 


THE discussion in the June number of this JOURNAL of the defi- 
ciencies of the last Currency Act of March 14, 1900, so far as con- 
cerned the redemption of token silver dollars in gold as an essential 
to the definitive establishment of the gold standard, was not wholly 
fruitless. While the issues of the last presidential campaign were curi- 
ously confused, the evidence that additional legislation was generally 
regarded as necessary to protect the existing standard appeared 
in the attention given to it during the period before the election. 
There is now a general agreement throughout the country, taking as a 
matter of course, that the results of the voting are to be regarded as a 
second mandate in favor of preserving and strengthening the gold 
standard. And it is commonly admitted that additional legislation 
can now easily be obtained from Congress. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce has given voice to the 
common wish in a resolution urging upon Congress “ the vital impor- 
tance of adopting at the present session a bill authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange gold coin for any other 
12! 
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money issued or coined by the United States whenever it may be 
necessary to do so.” But, perhaps, the most significant change of 
popular opinion is to be found in the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress (December 3, 1900), where we have usually 
looked for but half-hearted support of definite legislation: ‘“ It will be 
the duty, as I am sure it will be the disposition of Congress to provide 
whatever further legislation is needed to insure the continued parity 
under all conditions between our two forms of money, silver and gold.” 

Moreover, when, at the close of his statement regarding the national 
bank-note circulation, the President announces that “the party in 
power is committed to such legislation as will better make the currency 
responsive to the varying needs of business at all seasons and in all 
sections,” he can certainly mean nothing else than a recognition to a 
greater or less extent of the principle of bank notes based on com- 


mercial assets. 

THE volume on Norway, officially prepared for the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900, apart from its sumptuous book-making and illustrations, 
gives not only an excellent résumé of the national resources and insti- 
tutions, but also admirably clear accounts of Norwegian finances, 
banking, agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, industry, and com- 
merce and shipping. 

At the time the American Congress is considering the unjustifiable 
policy of subsidies to shipping, the example of Norway, which, without 
subsidies, has developed a mercantile marine in a marvelous fashion, 
presents a case worth studying. Seemingly no other country in the 
world has shown a progress equal to that of Norway since 1850. The 
actual tonnage has increased five times, but its carrying power has 
increased nine times. The causes of this phenomenal development 
are frankly attributed by Kiaer (p. 419) to the repeal of the British 
Navigation Act in 1849, to the favorable development of markets in 
1850-1856 as well as in the early seventies, and to the honesty and 
ability of Norwegian sailors. It must be remembered, also, that Nor- 
wegians were permitted to buy vessels anywhere in the world and sail 


them under their own flag. 


In the June number of this JOURNAL is given an outline of the 
struggle between the federated organizations of the building con- 
tractors on the one side, and the labor unions on the other. This 
struggle has continued throughout the whole summer and fall, and 
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cannot yet be said to be definitively settled, although building 
operations have been generally resumed. No decisive victory has 
been gained by either party, but the Building Contractors’ Council has 
the decided advantage. Three or four of the labor unions have openly 
withdrawn from the Building Trades’ Council and entered into 
agreements with the contractors to work on the old terms, but not 
under the direction of a central authority. Other contractors have 
not demanded such a formal withdrawal from the council, and the men 
are returning to work with a silent understanding that no interference 
from the central council shall take place. The Building Trades’ Coun- 
cil is not dissolved, but its authority has been broken, its personnel 
has been changed by the removal of its president, and it is supposed 
that if it survives at all, it will do so only by radically changing its 
organization and tactics. 

How deeply this struggle is still felt among the business interests 
of the city can be seen by declarations made in the newspapers,* by 
prominent capitalists and corporations that no contracts for buildings, 
although needed, will be given before more settled relations are estab- 
lished between contractors and laborers. As these “settled relations” 
demand the abolition of the walking delegate and the sympathetic 
strike, the unions will have to find other ties of federations than the 
existing ones if they are to maintain a general organization. 

As matters stand, the resistance of the men has been broken through 
their exhaustion, and the great strike has virtually ended. Whether it 
will remain dead when the building operations resume full swing is 
altogether a matter of conjecture. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING IN ENGLAND. 


A JOINT select committee of Parliament has recently brought in a 
report on the extent and character of municipal trading in the United 
Kingdom. The present report is preliminary only, the committee hav- 
ing recommended their reappointment during the next session of Par- 
liament in order to complete the inquiry. The Minutes of Evidence, 
however, taken from thirty-six witnesses during sixteen sessions of the 

* See, ¢. g., Chicago 7ribune, Nov. 29 and 30. 

* See the Report from the Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the House 


of Commons on Municipal Trading; together with the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. London: September 1900. Pp. 513. 
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committee, are presented and occupy 343 pages. Of the witnesses, 
representing various municipal corporations, building trades, investors 
and administrators of note, nineteen believed that experience had justi- 
fied the extension of municipal ownership to certain utilities, such as 
tramways, gas plants, water works, electric lighting, markets, abattoirs, 
tenements, etc. Sixteen are opposed to the assumption of enterprises 
outside of purely governmental functions. This opposition is based 
principally on economic grounds, although the system is attacked 
because it involves the sacrifice of the individual, without guarantying 
a compensating benefit to society. Naturally the witnesses urge that 
the conflict of economic interests has led to political strife, which 
endangers the political system. 

The portion of the preliminary report which is of especial value at 
this stage of the inquiry, is the appendix of 150 pages. The material 
gathered consists of 23 statistical studies which present the uncolored 
facts, whose meaning the committee is to weigh. From this one learns 
the marvelous extent of municipal trading in England and Wales and 
Scotland. It is startling to see to what degree socialism has in practice 
supplanted individualism, despite the continual reaffirmation in Britain 
of individualistic theories. There are 265 municipalities engaged in 
productive undertakings, distributed throughout England and Wales 
from Southampton to Carlisle. In Scotland there are 74. That is, on 
the island 339 out of 749, or not far from half the municipalities, carry 
on corporate industry. To these should be added the scores of towns 
and rural districts supplied by the municipal trading companies. 

The industries concerned include the following: waterworks ; gas- 
works ; electric lighting ; tramways; artisans’ dwellings ; model lodg- 
ing-houses ; baths and wash-houses ; piers and quays; garbage plants ; 
abattoirs ; insurance ; manufacture and sale of ice; cold storage ; shops, 
bazaars, saloons, etc.,on recreation grounds ; nurseries ; crematories, etc. 

The capital involved is nearly half a billion dollars, of which 94 
per cent. is borrowed. Of this sum the greater part is invested in 
water and gas works, the amounts being respectively 242 and 1o1 mil- 
lion dollars. The following are the sums invested in the various 
industries named: tramways, 16.1 million dollars; electric lighting, 
17.1 million dollars; baths, 7.5 million dollars; artisans’ dwellings, 
3-6 million dollars. The annual expenditure authorized by Parliament 
and the local government board has increased from an average of 25 
million dollars in 1890 to 195 million dollars in 1899, and 155 million 
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dollars in 1900. With the increase in industrial enterprises has gone 
an increase of municipal debt, which in 1896-7 was one and a 
quarter billion dollars, an increase of nearly 200 percent. since 1874-5. 
The municipal rates have increased during the period of expan- 
sion since 1892 from £2 to £2 6s. 6d. per capita in London, and from 
17s. 3d. to £1 os. gd. outside London, whereas the total for England 
and Wales has increased from £1 os. 7d. to £1 4s. 5d. The rate in 
the pound on rateable value has likewise increased in the kingdom and 
in London from 5 to 6 pence in the pound. 

In addition to the tables of general statistics, the appendix con- 
tains detailed statements of the investments of the individual munici- 
palities in productive enterprises. The present volume makes no 
attempt to weigh the evidence. It remains for a future report to pass 
judgment on the results of municipal enterprise. The expense, the 
risk, the wastefulness, the danger, both financial and social, are here 
set forth. The jury is to continue the hearing before it decides 
whether the benefits to property owners and to society justify the 
assumption by organized citizenship of the grave responsibilities of 


capitalistic enterprises. 
WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE CENSUS OF CUBA." 

THOUGH scarcely more than a year has elapsed since the enumera- 
tors started upon their rounds in Cuba, the final report on the census 
has made its appearance. Such promptness of publication calls for 
remark, not only because it finds few precedents in American census 
work, but also because the present undertaking was beset by peculiar 
difficulties, which, under a less energetic management, might easily 
have led to delay. A lively picture of the obstacles in the way of the 
field work is given in the reports of the six supervisors. The people— 
“‘victims,” as one patriotic gentleman observes, “of the machinations 
and cupidity of the last administration” — were ignorant and suspi- 
cious of any governmental inquiry. To get to them was difficult, 
because the rounds had to be made in the rainy season and the war 
had left many districts without roads or bridges. After reading the 


* Report on the Census of Cuba, 1899. J. P. Sanger, director; Henry Gannett, 
Walter F. Willcox, statistical experts. Washington, 1900. 
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adventures of the enumerator of Zapata Swamp, who found more 
crocodiles than people in his territory, one does not wonder that a 
seasoned veteran of the Army of Liberation “preferred twenty years 
of war” to a repetition of his census service. 

The field work was done entirely by Cubans, though under the 
supervision of an experienced census official from the United States-— 
Mr. V. H. Olmstead. The work of tabulation, however, was per- 
formed in Washington, whither the schedules were shipped in January. 
In order to expedite the process Hollerith electrical tabulating 
machines, first used in the American census of 1890, were employed. 
The task of preparing the analytic text to accompany the tables was 
entrusted by General Sanger to the hands of Mr. Henry Gannett, who 
has had much experience in similar work, and Professor Walter F. 
Willcox, at present serving as a chief statistician of the twelfth census. 
The same energy that characterized the enumeration has been dis- 
played in all the later stages of the work in Washington, and as a 
result we have the final report some months earlier than the deliberate 
traditions of the American census led us to expect. 

In general plan the inquiry was avowedly based upon the recent 
censuses of the United States; but the peculiar circumstances of Cuba 
naturally made necessary certain deviations from the model, most 
important among which was the restriction of the investigation to 
population, agriculture, and education. The report contains, however, 
considerable extraneous material, covering a wider range than the 
inquiries made by the enumerators. Thus the discussion of the tables 
is preceded by an account of the geography of Cuba and the history 
of its people, and followed by a critical review of the censuses taken 
under the Spanish régime, and a memorandum upon the very defect- 
ive vital statistics. 

Most complete and most interesting is the information regarding 
the population. In studying the tables one is made constantly aware 
of the frightful waste of human life in the struggle with Spain. The 
total population in October 1899 (1,572,797) was 58,890 less than the 
number reported by the last Spanish census, in 1887. If allowance be 
made for the natural rate of increase from that date the population 
at the commencement of the insurrection can hardly have been less 
than 1,800,000 souls. Thus it seems probable that the war and the 
reconcentration policy which accompanied it cost Cuba 200,000 people 
—a ninth of her population. 
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Different aspects of this loss are to be seen in the more detailed 
tables. For example, on dividing the sexes we find that the decrease 
in numbers has been much greater among males than among females. 
Indeed, if we compare the censuses of 1887 and 1889 we find that the 
number of women has increased 8,505, while that of the men has fallen 
67,395. Similarly, the age tables show that the birth rate fell off seri- 
ously, and that infant mortality increased during the insurrection. 
There is no country for which statistics are accessible where there are 
relatively so few children under five years of age. Again, the analysis of 
the population according to conjugal condition shows that there is in 
Cuba a widower for every six husbands and a widow for every two 
wives. A further effect of the war is seen in the interruption of school 
work — of the children who should have begun school during the years 
of disturbance a tenth less can read than of their brothers and sisters 
five years older. Apparently the general destitution has made it 
necessary in many families to set the children to work prematurely, 
for the proportion of breadwinners among person ten to fourteen 
years of age is nearly three times as high in Cuba as in the United 
States. 

Another fact of far-reaching consequence in determining the social 
conditions of the island is the large number of persons of negro 
descent. Nearly one third of the people are colored, and at least since 
1877 the negroes have maintained their relative numbers unimpaired 
in competition with the whites, and that with less help from immigra- 
tion. Cuba thus seems to be confronted by a race problem similar to 
that of our southern states, though several of the latter have a much 
larger colored population to deal with —e. g., South Carolina, where in 
1890 barely two fifths of the people were white. 

It is largely due to this negro element that the proportion of illit- 
erates is so high. Of people over nine years of age 57 per cent. are 
unable to read. This is a worse showing than was made by any state 
of the Union in 1890, but no worse than the average for our colored 
population. But if the two races are separated in Cuba, it appears that 
slightly over one half of the whites could read, as against not much 
over a quarter of the blacks. Clearly the common-school system of 
Cuba has been sadly inadequate, but the negroes have shown less 
solicitude for learning than their former masters. 

Another consequence of the large negro population is seen in the 
number of persons living together without the sanction of a legab 
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marriage. For every two lawful unions there is one resting merely 
upon mutual consent; but these irregular connections are more than 
three times as common among the colored as they are among the 
whites. Of cohabiting negro couples only 28 per cent. are legally hus- 
band and wife. It may also be that the negro population is responsible 
in Cuba, as in our southern states, for the small immigration. But 
slightly over one tenth of the population were born abroad, as compared 
with one seventh in the United States; of this tenth, three quarters 
were Spaniards, who can hardly be called aliens. The next most 
numerous class of immigrants are the Chinese. 

In one respect, however —and this is perhaps the greatest surprise 
furnished by the census—the Cuban population differs much from 
that of the south Atlantic and south central states. In the latter the 
urban population is relatively small—about 7 per cent. on the aver- 
age. In Cuba, on the contrary, nearly one third of the population 
(32.3 per cent.) live in cities of over 8000 inhabitants. This is a 
higher proportion than in the Union, as a whole (29.2 per cent.), or in 
any section of it, except the north Atlantic states. One is the less 
prepared for this result since the occupation statistics confirm the 
impression that agriculture is the predominant industry in Cuba even 
more than here. Of all American breadwinners 39.7 ‘per cent. in 
1890 were engaged in the extractive industries, while 48.1 per cent. 
of the Cubans were thus occupied. Unfortunately no attempt is made 
in the report to explain this anomaly. Perhaps one may conjecture 
that this is another consequence of the insurrection— people may 
have gone to the cities in large numbers because they afforded some 
protection from the vicissitudes of guerilla warfare, and sufficient time 
may not yet have elapsed to restore the usual distribution of the popu- 
lation between city and country. 

On the whole, the explanatory text of the report seems to be an 
excellent piece of work, much superior in quality to the standard set 
in some of our census volumes. An unusual degree of ingenuity and 


discretion is displayed in analyzing and interpreting the data. Per- 
haps an example will best show the care and skill bestowed upon the 
work. ‘The tables of conjugal condition show that very many more 
of the foreign-born whites are married than of the native whites. But 
the text warns us not to infer from this that marriage is more 
frequent among the foreigners than among the natives, for the former 
consist mainly of adults of marriageable age. Consequently, the 
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percentages are re-calculated for persons over fourteen years of age, and 
the difference almost disappears. But even this is not a satisfactory 
comparison, because there are many more men among the immigrants 
than among the natives. So the percentages are once more ascer- 
tained for the sexes separately, with the result that marriage is found 

~to be much commoner among foreign than among native women, and 
but slightly more common among foreign than among native men. 
There remains, however, one more refinement. Comparatively few 
of the immigrants are under twenty-five years of age—a time of life 
at which the majority of people are still single. To get thoroughly 
comparable figures, therefore, it is necessary to contrast the natives 
and foreigners, not only of the same sex, but also of the same age. 
When this is done the final answer is reached. “At every age period 
the native white men were married in greater proportions than the 
immigrant white men, but the immigrant white women were married 
in greater proportions than the native white women” (p. 131). 

An admirable feature of the report is the frequent employment 
of comparisons between the Cuban and other populations. Few 
readers, for example, would appreciate the significance of the state- 
ment that only 8.32 per cent. of the Cuban people were under five 
years of age, unless they were also told that the corresponding figures 
for the United States in 1890 were 12.19 per cent. Such illuminating 
comparisons have been common enough in the statistical work of 
some foreign countries — notably Germany — but the American census 
office has seldom condescended to admit them. It is to be hoped that 
their evident utility in the present work will persuade the gentlemen 
who prepare the text for the twelfth census to follow the example of 
the Cuban census, rather than that of their own predecessors in office. 

When a book represents so distinct an advance in its peculiar 
province as does this report, it seems a bit ungracious to find any 
fault with it. But candor compels one to admit that the report has 
certain defects— perhaps only the defects of its merits. Certainly the 

promptness of publication upon which comment has been made was 

not secured without some sacrifice of finish, not to say accuracy. 

Even a casual examination reveals a few small errors not noted in the 

list of errata. For instance, if the population in 1899 and 1887 is 

given correctly on p. 72, the decrease in numbers must be 58,890, 

instead of 58.895. And if this be the true decrease, then how can 

there have been an increase of 14.924 among women and a falling off 
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of only 51.202 among men, as is stated on p. 82? Apparently this 
discrepancy is due, not to an error of the press, but to the fact that in 
one case the figures for 1887 were for the de facto, and in the other 
for the de jure population. The lay reader, however, is hardly likely 
to observe this distinction for himself, and, in any case, why is com- 
parison made sometimes with one, and at other times with the other 
set of figures, when the data in question are accessible in both forms ?" 

There are also several statements that would probably have been 
modified had the proof-sheets been revised with greater attention. 
When it is said, for example, of the colored population, that “Their 
diminution relative to the whites, during the last half century, is doubt- 
less but another illustration of the inability of an inferior race to hold 
its own in competition with a superior one” (p. 97), the reader has 
only to glance at the table on the same page to see that this certainly 
is not true of the last twenty-three years. In 1877 the negroes formed 
32.2 per cent. of the population, in 1887, 32.4 per cent., and in 1899, 
32.1 percent. This is not a rapid loss of ground, and one must recol- 
lect, as has already been suggested, that the white immigration (includ- 
ing here the Chinese) has been ten times as greatas the colored. 

Again, it seems very doubtful whether “for purposes of compari- 
son with other countries . . . . the persons living in consentual unions 
in Cuba should be classed with the single” (p. 145). On the contrary, 
the mere fact that the man and woman have dispensed with a marriage 
ceremony is less significant from the social point of view than the fact 
that they are living together and rearing families, like the couples 
whose union is sanctioned by law. Moreover, the report points out 
clearly (p. 117) that “in most cases” these same people, if living in 
the United States, would be held, in accordance with our less strict 
marriage laws, to be legally husband and wife. 

Once more, the small difference between the ratio of breadwinners 
to population, in urban and rural communities, as compared with the 
difference in the United States, is ascribed in part to “the high pro- 
portion of females in Cuban cities” (p. 157). It would have been 
more accurate to say, “the low proportion of females in rural dis- 
tricts ;”’ for the contrast between the two countries in the second case 


* It is implied in the report that the figures for the sexes are calculated upon the 
basis of the de jure population, but there is no intimation that the decrease in the 
total population is determined in another manner. To make the figures agree in 
the statement given above (p. 129), 1 have used in both cases the figures for the 
de facto population of 1887, as found in the appendix of the report (p. 713). 
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is stronger than in the first. Of our urban population 50.1 per cent. 
are women, while in Cuba the proportion is 51.0 percent. But in 
our rural districts 48.5 per cent. of the inhabitants are females, while 
in Cuba the proportion is only 46.9 per cent. 

Indeed, one is inclined to regret that the report was not held back 
another week, and the time spent in making a more adequate analysis 
of the whole bod# of occupation statistics. This is foredoomed, in 
any case to be an unsatisfactory branch of the exhibit, not less to the 
compiler than to the reader, and in the present instance the office was 
handicapped by the necessity of following the crude American classi- 
fication. So far as the one topic seriously taken up in the text is 
concerned, the analysis is certainly more complete than the corre- 
sponding work in the census of 1890. But the writer stopped too 
soon. We are told nothing, for instance, about the specific occupa- 
tions of the people beyond what we can learn from the clumsy tables 
in the appendix, where the callings are ranged in alphabetical order. 
There does not seem even to be any indication of what occupations were 
assigned to each of the five classes—if such a key exists it has been 
well concealed. Even the analysis of the data by classes of occupa- 
tion is very incomplete. No attempt is made to investigate the 
differences between the occupations of the colored people, the native 
whites, and the immigrants—a topic that was found very fruitful in 
the eleventh census— and nothing is said of the character of the work 
performed in the cities as compared with the country. The detailed 
tables appear, on inspection, to afford a vast deal of interesting 
material, but not much of it has been utilized. 

Finally, a word may be said about the style. It would be as 
unreasonable to look for literary finish in the text of a census report 
as to look for the motive of a novel in the tables. Clearness and cor- 
rectness are the only demands that can justly be made. Now the 
style of the explanatory text is singularly clear and direct, though in the 
haste of publication a few grammatical solecisms were allowed to pass. 
It is perhaps finical to object to a careless phrase like “the fifty largest 
cities,” or even to the use of such a subject as “ one fifth of the female 
population,” twice in the same sentence, the first time with a singular, 
and the second time with a plural verb (p. 158). But certainly it is 
justifiable to call attention to the slip-shod English of some of the 
appendices — particularly the translations of the supervisor’s reports. 
WESLEY C. MITCHELL. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


Exercises in Economics. By W. G. Lancwortuy Taytor. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: The University Publishing Company, 1900. 
12mo, pp. xXxiv-+122. 


THE ten chapters of this book first appeared serially in the Morth 
Western Monthly during the school year 1898-9. In the introduc- 
tion the author discusses the study of political economy in high 
schools. He recommends “most unreservedly economic'history for 
high schools.”” “ Political economy, properly so-called,” he recom- 
mends “chiefly for large high schools and colleges where the princi- 
pal or some teacher has had economic training at the university.” 

At the head of the directions to teachers are the words, “ Write 


” 


your own political economy.” The author’s plan is to have the stu- 
dents write a series of essays in which the leading principles are to be 
developed. Each of the ten chapters is followed by topics for such 
essays, usually three in number. The topic is nearly always on some 
concrete illustration, such as, “Trading a Rifle for a Canoe,” “The 
Selling-price of a Painting by an Old Master Inherited by Its Owner.” 
For each topic there is given an outline, covering a page or less, of 
the line of thought to be followed in treating it; each outline is 
followed by references to chapters in a few standard books where the 
principles involved are discussed. 

Notwithstanding Professor Taylor’s high opinion of economic 
history, his method in this book is strictly deductive, both in his own 
discussions and in his plans for the essays to be written by students. 
The authors most often cited in the references are Marshall, Hadley, 
Béhm-Bawerk, Clark, Mill, and the like; a descriptive or historical 
work is rarely mentioned, though a short list of them is given in the 
appendix. 

It is not easy to discover for what students the book is adapted. 
On the cover and title-page occur these words : “ For Colleges, High 
Schools, and Independent Students.” It is safe to say that a book 
aimed to fit these diverse classes cannot fit any one of them very 
closely. The introduction seems to indicate that the book is designed 
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especially for high schools. To this most teachers will say at once 
that no text-book on the purely deductive plan is suitable for high- 
school use. But the book contains two other features, either of which 
would render its successful use with a high-school class next to impos- 
sible. One is that the references are confined so largely to difficult 
treatises like those named above. The only recent text-book referred 
to is Davenport’s; the excellent books of Bullock and Thurston are 
not mentioned. The other objectionable feature is that the discussions 
are abstract and philosophical; such expressions as “ profoundest 
problems of ontology,” and “fundamental distinction between space 
and time” (p. 17), can be found on nearly every page. 

The usefulness of this book will be confined to a very limited field. 
The topics for essays are a distinct contribution to the pedagogy of 
economics, and teachers would do well to consult them. Few, how- 
ever, will wish to adopt the work as a text for class use. 

F. R. Clow. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


Das Staatsbudget, dessen Aufbau und Verhaltnis zur Staatsrechnung. 
Von Dr. Kart WILLGREN. Helsingfors, 1899. 8vo, pp. 
xX + 137. 

Taxation of Land Values and the Single Tax. By WILLIAM 
Smart, LL.D. Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons, 
1900. 8vo, pp. vi+ 122. 


THE literature pertaining to the budget of late years has become 
so voluminous and the variations in the treatment of the subject by 
different writers so great, that a monograph presenting a good classifi- 
cation of the topics included in a comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject, and a clear, concise and critical discussion of the views held on 
each one, is a desideratum. ‘This Dr. Willgren has attempted in the 
monograph under review. In the first chapter he discusses the various 
definitions which have been given of the term budget, and, after for- 
mulating a definition of his own, he takes up in turn the different 
views which have been expressed regarding the division of the general 
budget into gross and net, ordinary and extraordinary budgets, and 
the inclusion in or exclusion from the budget of surpluses and deficits 
and of the various special funds which appear in the accounts of every 
state. He also distinguishes between the budget and what he calls the 
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finanzplan of the state, and in this connection emphasizes the legal 


and administrative aspects of the budget. Chapter 11 treats of the 
classification of the materials of the budget under the various general 
heads recognized im chapter 1, and includes a discussion of definitions 
of taxes, fees, and other forms of income, and of the classification of 
each special income under these various heads. The third and last 
chapter treats of the much neglected subject of the relation between 
the budget and the accounts of the state. 

The nature of Dr. Willgren’s task did not offer wide scope for 
originality. It did, however, give him an opportunity to reveal his 
power of critical analysis, his fairness of mind, and his thorough 
knowledge of the literature of finance. The student will find the 
monograph useful as an introduction to the literature of the subject as 
well as an aid in finding his way through its complexities. The por- 
tions of the monograph which show the greatest originality, and in 
which some new views may be found, are those in which he discusses 
the conception of the budget and its relation to the administration, 
the definition of fees, the distinction between direct and indirect taxes, 
and the relation of the budget to the accounts of the state. On all of 
these topics Dr. Willgren expresses views of his own and defends them 
with reasoning which commends itself to the reader. 

In 1898 the corporation of the city of Glasgow passed and sub- 
mitted to parliament for ratification a bill for the taxation of land 
according to its capital value. Under the system at that time in® 
practice in the Scotch metropolis, land taxes were levied according to 
rental value, and were paid partly by the proprietors and partly by the 
occupiers. The aim of the bill apparently was to tax certain pro- 
prietors who escaped wholly or in part under the existing system and 
more equitably to distribute the burdens of the tax between pro- 
prietors and occupiers. 

This bill seems to have excited considerable discussion in Scotland, 
and, indeed —-since a similar measure was proposed by the London 
County Council—throughout Great Britain. Professor Smart’s book 
on “Taxation of Land Values and the Single Tax’’ was written as a 
campaign document against the bill. It, therefore, appeals primarily 
to the ordinary reader, rather than the economist, though it is by no 
means without interest for the latter. It contains a simple, clear and 
interesting discussion of the most modern and generally accepted 
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views regarding the nature and principles of taxation, a chapter on 
the resolutions of the London County Council, six chapters on the 
Glasgow bill, and one on the Single Tax. The introduction of a 
chapter on the Single Tax is explained by the claim made by Pro- 
fessor Smart that the real aim of the chief promoters of the Glasgow 
reform is the ultimate confiscation of land values by the Henry George 
method. In proof of this claim he quotes from the evidence presented 
before the Royal Commission, a fair sample of which is summarized in 
the following paragraph quoted from p. 89: 

The 2s. is only a beginning, said its chief promoter before the Royal 
Commission. ‘I hold that nothing short of 20s. in the £ will be a complete 
settlement of the question.” ‘What is to be the next step?” was asked of 
another of its promoters. ‘Increase the tax upon the value of the land,” 
he replied. “ Until you take it all?” ‘Until you take 20s. in the £.” 

Professor Smart does not claim, however, that all, or even a major- 
ity of the advocates of the bill are single-taxers. He regards it as an 
expression “of people who experience increased and increasing rates,” 
“of those who believe that the improvement which local taxation pays 
for are largely ‘arterial,’ and that arterial improvements add chiefly 
to the value of sites,” “of those who think that there are many land- 
owners keeping back municipal progress and raising the rents of the 
congested districts, by holding up land,” as well as of single-taxers 
and of the unthinking masses before whom crafty politicians are attempt- 
ing to place a masked bribe. In order to convince these various 
classes —the single-taxers excluded, whose views he does not regard as 
worthy of serious discussion — Professor Smart subjects the bill to a 
minute analysis and a searching as well as illuminating criticism. The 
book will repay reading, as a sample of the sort of campaign docu- 
ment one would wish the masses of the people in every country 
with a poular government were intelligent enough to demand and able 
to get. 

Ws. A. Scott. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Economic Crises. By Epwarp D. Jones, Pu.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1900. 8vo, pp. v+251. 
Tuis timely treatise, which is the latest volume.in the citizens’ library, 
differs materially from other works on the same subject. It does not 
attempt any history of crises and is free from the chronicles of failures 
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and the statistics of liabilities which constitute so tiresome and often- 
times so valueless a feature of such histories. The author after an 
introduction in which he outlines his work and discusses its place in 
economic theory proceeds to the consideration of various explanations 
which have been given of crises. In successive chapters the more 
important of these are presented and criticised. Certain general 
theories are treated in the chapters on “Industrial Equilibrium” and 
the “Organization of Industry” and the more specific theories which 
connect crises with some aspects of capitalism and with the wage 
system are also discussed. Jevons’s once popular hypothesis could 
not be overlooked in such a work and a sufficient refutation is given 
in the chapter entitled “Periodicity of Crises.” Less satisfactory 
and rather fragmentary and discursive is the chapter on “Crises and 
Legislation.” 

The most striking portion of the book is the last chapter on “The 
Psychology of Crises” which is at once interesting original and signif- 
icant. This clear analysis of the psychological aspect of crises while 
not passing beyond the bounds of economic discussion shows how much 
more there is in the subject than the mere relation of price variations 
and the necrology of defunct concerns. The author’s analysis is as 
follows: The great impulse in modern society is the dominant desire 
for wealth. The psychological effect of any strong desire being to 
distort both recollection and anticipation the result is that the lessons 
of the past are ignored and an ill-founded expectation of business suc- 
cess leads to an overestimate of values. Turning from the individual 
to society, the author finds that the optimism thus generated in the 
individual is contagious and cumulative. The optimist attempts to 
inspire others with his own hopefulness and to impress them with his 
apparent success. Any bias, due to the distortion of judgment pre- 
viously mentioned, is thus augmented by contact with one’s fellows 
and the result is an era of good feeling leading to a crisis. 

The remedy for crises then is not in legislation nor in specific 
reforms but in something which will strike at the psychological basis, 
in widening —by education or otherwise —the range of social interests 
so that a single impulse shall no longer be all dominant. 

Since it has been shown that an undue concentration of interest upon 


economic matters begets distorted individual judgments and feverish and 
fatuous social struggles for wealth, it is desirable, by means of education or 


otherwise, to widen the range of social interests. 
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A serviceable feature of the book is an admirably arranged outline 
found at the close of each chapter and the classified list of some two 
hundred and fifty titles is a convenient addition to economic bibli- 
ography. The copious footnotes, at times almost painfully minute, 
give further evidence of the author’s careful scholarship. 

Occasionally errors have crept in. The author of the sun-spot 
theory is so universally known as W. Stanley Jevons that it seems 
almost an excess of scholarship to speak of him in the text as “ Walter 
Stanley Jevons, the English economist,” while an element of humor is 
found in thus apparently going out of one’s way to musstate a dead 
man’s name. But to emphasize this, or other similar slips— while 
tempting to the traditional reviewer—would surely be out of place in 
noticing a book of which so much praise can justly be spoken. 


HENRY RAND HATFIELD. 


History of the Prudential Insurance Company of America. By FREp- 
ERICK L. Horrman, F.S.S. Newark: Prudential Press, 
1900. 8vo, pp. xili + 338. 


Tue history of industrial insurance in America furnishes striking 
evidence of the growing thrift and foresight of workingmen. In less 
than twenty-five years more than ten million of workingmen have been 
taught to contribute weekly sums of from five to fifty cents to provide 
for the future. Our savings banks are almost a century old, and yet 
they have only half as many depositors as the industrial insurance 
companies have policy holders. It would be hard to find a more 
effective illustration of the importance of personal solicitation in 
securing economic action. Poor men have always known that funeral 
expenses must be met, and yet many of them made no provision for 
this or other contingencies till they were persuaded by solicitors to turn 
over a small sum weekly to an insurance company for the guarantee 
of one hundred dollars to be paid at death. After the workmen are 
persuaded to take out policies the solicitor becomes collector, makes a 
weekly visit, ind keeps them persuaded to continue the small pay- 
ments. The success of the company is due to careful organization 
and persistent attention to details. The erroneous idea prevails that 
the companies profit by lapses, while, on the contrary, every effort is 


made to keep the premiums coming in. It is more expensive for the 
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company to secure new members than to keep old ones and pay the 
policies when due. 

If the reader admits the author’s claims for the educational and 
other advantages of the Prudential Company, a comparison of pre- 
miums paid to the company with the amounts returned to policy 
holders will show that the poor must pay a high price for their educa- 
tion. In the twenty-five years of the Prudential’s existence it has 
collected $120,505,542 as premiums on industrial policies, and has 
returned to policy holders $39,901,006, or a little less than one dollar 
for every three dollars collected. In many cases, the family of the 
policy holder receives more than he has paid in, but, as a class, work- 
ing people would do much better to deposit their money in savings 
banks, which pay back dollar for dollar with interest added, instead of 
paying it to insurance companies where two out of every three dollars 
goes to pay collectors and other officers. But the banks send out no 
solicitors and consequently would not reach the class that invest in 
industrial insurance. It may be better for the poor man to pay two 
dollars to be persuaded to save one dollar, rather than to make no 
provision for his day of distress. 

An evidence that the education in thrift is really effective is fur- 
nished by the growth of ordinary insurance. The man who begins by 
paying ten cents per week to secure $100 at death for funeral expenses, 
ends by paying $20 a year to secure for his family $1000 at his death. 
By purchasing insurance wholesale he gets better terms and saves the 
collector's fees. 

The book which suggested these comparisons was prepared for the 
Paris Exposition, and gives a detailed history of the Prudential Com- 
pany, the men who have made it a success, and the principles on 


which they work. 


WILLIAM HILL. 


‘Geschichtliche Entwickelung des Giitertarifwesens der Eisenbahnen 
Deutschlands. By Hans Burmeister. Leipzig: Dunker 
und Humblot, 1899. 8vo, pp. 62. 


THE railway tariff system of Germany was at first simplicity itself. 
A distance tariff with two classes, one for manufactured goods and one 
for a limited number of raw materials, was adopted. On class one a 
defined rate per centner per mile was charged; on the second class a 
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lower rate. The development of transportation enterprise brought 
about industrial changes which did not permit this simple system to 
have long duration. By about the middle of the fourth decade of this 
century the extension of the railway system had brought about many 
new interrelationships of transportation ways, as well as of spheres of 
production and of exchange. Along with this came the question of 
through versus local traffic. This led to competition at common 
points; with this came also an improvement of service as well as a 
movement for the purchase of competing lines. 

As long as the system was local the basis of classification was not 
so important. But as the ramifications of the railway system increased 
rate matters became of increasing importance. In order to further 
through traffic the railways, forming through lines, entered into traffic 
agreement or unions. The first of these in point of time was the 
north German, which came into existence in 1847-8. By this was 
obtained, on the one hand, a through communication between the 
more important industrial points in north and middle Germany, such 
as Berlin, Dresden, and Leipsic with the seaports of Bremen and 
Harburg, and on the other hand a connection with the leading indus- 
trial centers in Brunswick, Hanover, and Rhenish Westphalia. Other 
unions were the middle German in 1851, the Rhenish-Thuringian in 
1853, the west German in 1857, and the south German in 1863. 

As an outcome of these unions a more active interest in the prin- 
ciples underlying classification was manifested. In north Germany 
the basis of classification adopted was the value of the goods. It was 
found necessary to make some departures from this system in order to 
develop through traffic. Local freight now complained because it was 
granted less advantageous rates than through freight. As a conse- 
quence of this it was necessary to make further departures from the 
system by granting numerous special tariffs. About the same time 
attention was being turned, in other sections of Germany, to a tariff 
based on the space occupied by the goods transported. This “ space” 
tariff, also known as the “ natural” system, was adopted on the railways 
of Alsace-Lorraine, in 1870. ‘The fact that high-priced goods were 
carried more cheaply under this system than under the value system 
rendered it popular with manufacturers. In 1872 the railways of 
southwestern Germany entered into an arrangement whereby the space 
system was made use of in the through traffic with the railways of 
Alsace-Lorraine. In the same year the railway unions of middle 
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Germany and of west Germany adopted this system in their through 
traffic. In a short time the railways of south Germany adopted it in 
their local traffic. 

Even where the space system was not adopted in its entirety, it had 
an influence. In various sections a compromise, between the two sys- 
tems, known as the “ mixed”’ system was adopted. Not satisfied with the 
existing conditions, an attempt was made by the government to grap- 
ple with the matter. But in 1875 a tariff commission, appointed with 
a view to devising a tariff system, reported it was unable to obtain a 
working basis. 

While the railways were finding it difficult to agree upon a com- 
mon tariff basis, the people were finding in the existing rate anomalies 
an argument for a more unified system. In the endeavor to develop 
through traffic advantages were given to long-haul freight. As a 
result of this those who were engaged in short-distance traffic com- 
plained that they were being discriminated against. In 1872 the 
matter was investigated by a Prussian commission with no result. At 
the same time the railways had to meet the factor of international com- 
petition. This further disturbed the rate situation. The difficulties 
of the rate system, and the desire for unity, led in 1877 to a meeting 
of railway representatives at Berlin. The outcome of the deliberations 
of this body was the adoption of the reform tariff. Although this is 
hailed by the author as an advance, it is after all simply a legal accept- 
ance of the “mixed” system. The system has gradually won its way; 
and at length, by its adoption by Wurttemberg and Bavaria in 1890, it 
became the basis of the railway tariff system of Germany. Under this 
system piece goods are divided into three classes. For carload lots 
there are four leading classes and three sub-classes. 

While this system has been adopted it has not been possible to fol- 
low it rigidly. What the government has done, more especially since 
the adoption of the policy of state ownership, has been to grant 
numerous exceptions. Under the older system special tariffs were 
also granted. But the government has endeavored to reduce the 
matter of granting special tariffs to rule. For example, in Prussia, 
it is recognized that special tariffs may be granted on the following 
grounds: 

1. To assist agricultural production by means of lower rates on 
raw material or on materials auxiliary to production. 
2. To assist German export trade. 
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3. To assist German seaports in competition with seaports of other 

countries. 

4. To assist German railways subject to competition from foreign 

streams or watercourses. 

The value of the author’s work lies not only in its clear statement 
of the facts of German experience, but also in putting that experience 
in such a shape that it is readily available for comparative purposes. 
In treating of the principles underlying classification he lays stress on 
the value of the “space” system. This he considers to be character- 
ized by unity and simplicity. The “value” system, on the other 
hand, presents itself to him as a means whereby corporations may 
impose exhorbitant rates. The troubles in connection with discrimina- 
tions in the earlier period are attributed to the use of the value system. 
In view of the fact that the reform movements in Germany have 
simply led to the adoption of the “ charging what the traffic will bear”’ 
system, although it is called by another name, the author is somewhat 
doctrinaire in relying upon a position which is not upheld by the his- 
tory he is detailing. On the whole, the author remembers that he is 
dealing with a self-circumscribed topic. But when he is summing up 
his investigation he for the moment forgets this; for he diverges into 
a wider phase of the question of railway policy and concludes that the 
great advance in simplicity and unity of classification has been attrib- 
utable to the adoption of a policy of state ownership, which has 


brought about a socialization of the tariffs. 
S1mON J. McLean. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 


Die Gewerkschaftsbewegung. Darstellung der gewerkschaftlichen 
Organization der Arbeiter und der Arbeitgeber aller Lénder. 
Von W. KuLemann, Landgerichtsrat. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 
1900. 8vo, pp. xxii + 730. 

It is impossible to judge this work because it is incomplete, and 
incomplete at that very point at which it lays chief claim to excel- 
lence. It is avowedly an argued justification of trade organizations, 
and it proposes to survey the entire field of such organizations through- 
out the European world in the search for facts to test the thesis that 
they are indispensable to the welfare of our industrial life. But the 
volume before us is hardly more than a collection of facts. It does, 
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indeed, offer a few @ prior? considerations in support of its conclusion — 
the growing complexity of industrial relations being suggested as call- 
ing for systematic organization of the industrial agents— but unfor- 
tunately the argument, as we have it, hardly advances beyond this 
a priort stage, as the author has seen fit to reserve his statement of 
conclusions for a second volume, promised indefinitely in the future. 
In this there is occasion not only for regret at the incompleteness of 
the work, but for complaint that materials have been awkwardly pre- 
sented. The merit of the work is considerable. It is the most com- 
plete account which has yet appeared of the trade unions and kindred 
societies of all countries. As a descriptive text-book of the whole 
subject, its 700 pages have great value. Yet for the argumentative pur- 
pose, to which the author rightly attaches so much importance, and 
for the purposes of the general reader, it would have been much better if 
he had avoided the awkwardness of arrangement which is so common 
in German books, and had grouped facts about principles. Seven hun- 
dred pages of “introduction” is too severe a test of the ordinary man’s 
patience. Much of this bulk, moreover, is due to needless repetition 
of the same facts regarding different organizations, which are described 
successively in ponderous detail, instead of being represented by types 
with a supplementary reference to variations. 

Mr. Kulemann laments very naturally the scarcity of available 
materials for his work. Every student of trade unions has had occa- 
sion to regret that the unions of only one country have been com- 
pendiously described in a satisfactory treatise, and that, as for primary 
sources of information, the records of trade unions, or their publica- 
tions, are not carefully preserved, so that the history of the movement 
at the present day is in its details for the most part being permanently 
lost. Few labor organizations of the United States, for example, can 
furnish materials for an account of their own history beyond the last 
few years. The employers’ associations are included in Kulemann’s 
survey, as a necessary complement to the usefulness of the workmen’s 
societies, and for these the materials are even more scanty. They are, 
as Brentano says, “the real secret societies of the present day.” This 
author’s account of them deals most particularly with those of Ger- 
many, which, while their purposes are largely veiled, still seem to con- 
ceal their action somewhat less carefully than those of the United 
States, the militant, anti-labor character being often quite frankly 
avowed as the German society’s raison ad’ étre. 
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The best-known society of this class in Germany is the Employer’s 
League of Hamburg-Altona, which became noted a few years ago in the 
dockers’ strike. Ostensibly its purpose is “‘to bring about permanently 
friendly relations between employers and employees by acceding to 
the just claims and rejecting the unjust demands of workmen and their 
unions.” It limits itself to dealing with matters which its constituent 
societies are not so well able to cope with, but forbids them to act 
independently on subjects of general concern. Thus all essential 
changes in the conditions under which labor is performed require the 
approval of the general organization. By its constitution it is bound 
to labor for the welfare of employees, but also to maintain a systematic 
black-list against discharged or striking workmen. It excludes work- 
men from any share in the control of its employment bureau, and its 
annual report for 1898 relates that it has succeeded in revoking the 
“ruinous” decision of the bakers’ guild in favor of a nine-hour 
day. The association has been divided—like many others of the 
German employers’ unions—into two aggressively antagonistic fac- 
tions, one philanthropic and the other “anti-labor.” In this case, as 
so often in Germany and elsewhere, the large firms are the generous 
firms. 

German employers’ associations frequently provide for the hearing 
of complaints by workmen against their employers, the employers 
being required to submit if the decision is against them. Firms which 
become involved in strikes are aided by their associates in filling their 
orders; thus the executive committee of Berlin hardware manufac- 
turers is empowered to call on other shops for to per cent. of their 
working force for this purpose and to fix the price at which such aid 
is rendered. The fixing of maximum rates of wages is a frequent pur- 
pose of these unions. The brewers have associations to protect them 
not against strikes, but against boycotts (whether by workmen or 
others), paying their members a compensation according to the diminu- 
tion in the sale of beer resulting from the boycott. The association of 
cloth manufacturers of Cottbus is said to be typical for the textile 
industries. It has an executive committee of thirteen, whose chairman 
does not belong to the trade. Laborers may report their grievances 
to the committee and the opinion most favorable to the workmen pre- 
vails unless there are eight votes against it. The committee has power 
to examine the books of any firm. This plan is said to have worked 
well in the prevention of strikes. The committee has not hesitated in 
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the settlement of disputes to accept the intervention of outsiders, and 
even of socialist members of the Reichstag. 

The strike insurance society, ‘‘ Industria,” undertook to replace losses 
by strikes, compensation being paid according to the decision of a 
special comission established for that purpose, but no payment being 
made where the failuré to settle the dispute by conciliation or arbitra- 
tion was due to the fault of the insured firm. This enterprise was 
shipwrecked by a quarrel arising from an attempt of the philanthropic 
faction to establish a system yet more favorable to the workmen. Mr. 
Kulemann says that the social democrats had feared the rivalry of this 
device for industrial peace, and that they breathed more freely when 
it failed. It is said to have been imitated recently in all three Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. 

The history of the wages-tariff association of employers and work- 
men in the German book-printing trade is brought down to a compara- 
tively recent date. The arrangement was revived in 1896, after an 
interruption of five years,*and is said to have worked satisfactorily 
since then. In November 1896 the number of firms belonging to the 
association was 895; in September 1898 it had arisen to 2100 firms 
with about 30,000 employees. A few weeks later this number was 
increased by 486 firms, the employers having carried on a vigorous 
agitation for an increase, and even appealed to the workmen to strike 
against employers who refused to join. 

The relations between the employers and workmen in Austria have 
in certain respects a peculiar interest. The powerful influence of the 
land-owning class is frequently found on the side of the work-people, 
in opposition to the manufacturing employers, but the employers in 
their organizations have at times shown themselves less egoistic than 
the same class in Germany. The Central Industrial League of Aus- 
tria, founded in 1892, and including about 30 per cent. of the large 
establishments of the empire, has demanded the opening of a state 
labor office to collect Jabor statistics and combat unemployment 
by maintaining an employment bureau; it.demands that “the labor 
contract, and in general the relation between employers and work- 
men shall be placed on a legal basis corresponding to modern ideas, 
and preventing, so far as possible, the present frequently arbitrary 
treatment of workmen in regard to wages, methods of payment, dwell- 
ings,” etc.; it has declared that “industry in its free and natural devel- 
opment tends toward a shortening of the working day,” and that the 
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league “will not hamper this tendency, but on the contrary seek to give 
it reasonable encouragement.” The membership of the league formally 
express the conviction that “industry does not consist solely of 
employers,” and that they must recognize the duties inseparable from 
their rights. The Industrial Club, which is closely related to the 
league, has formally declared itself in favor of universal suffrage, and 
also of a system of laborer’s representative committees, which are said 
to be necessary in view of the growing estrangement between employ- 
ers and workmen. The possibility that these committees may take 
the lead in strikes is recognized with complacency. Those who are so 
minded may find material for interesting speculations in this exuber- 
ant show of benevolence among employers in the first nation of largely 
slavic composition to attain any considerable industrial development. 
It must be noted, however, that other Austrian employers’ societies 
have exhibited a different temper. 

The peculiar economic condition of Switzerland gave rise to a curi- 
ous organization in the embroidery industry about St. Gall. This 
work is carried on for the most part by a system of domestic manu- 
facture, only a fraction of the work being done in factories. A large 
part of the product passes from the embroiderer to the merchant at 
the towns through a class of middlemen called Fergger, who visit the 
scattered cottages to purchase their goods. These intermediaries, 
from want of technical knowledge or for other reasons, were incapable 
of making terms with the merchants, whose prices they accepted help- 
lessly, recouping themselves by making severe terms with the cot- 
tagers, much as the sweaters in our cities oppress their employees 
because of their inability to serve as a buffer between these employees 
and their capitalist customers. Not only the embroiderers, but all 
others concerned in the trade were said to suffer from overproduction 
following the introduction of machinery. To combat these evils an 
association was formed which included merchants, Fergger, manufac- 
turers, and isolated embroiderers — in fact, all persons concerned in the 
industry except the few employees in the factories. Of those entitled 
to become members all but % per cent. did so, being compelled by 
the threat of boycott on the part of all the other groups. They 
decreased production by limiting the day’s work to eleven hours. 
They also fixed a minimum rate of wages—the merchants finding 
their advantage in this because they were now protected against the 
competition of a class of sweaters whose victims were esnecially 
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low-paid, and because, with a fixed schedule of wages, they could make 
their calculations in advance more securely. The Fergger were reduced 
to the position of agents, receiving a fixed commission, and their exac- 
tions were otherwise curtailed. The association undertook the estab- 
lishment of technical schools. It attempted to protect the Swiss 
industry against foreign (especially American) competition by purchas- 
ing the patent on an American steam embroidering machine, after 
which all the old machinery was to be bought up and destroyed. This 
heroic effort at the defense of a national industry failed. The subscrip- 
tion for the patent was never completed. The McKinley tariff law 
broke down the minimum wages scale, and the association went to 
pieces in 1892. A new organization is said to have been formed 
recently. 
A. P. WINSTON. 


A Country without Strikes. By H. D. Lioyp. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 1900. 8vo, pp. 183. 


FROM every point of view it seems desirable to find some substitute 
for the present costly and militant methods of settling disputes 
between business managers and employees. Economically the waste 
of capital and of vital energy is irrational, and higher considerations 
of humanity and culture deserve to be weighed. The French Conset/s 
de prud’hommes have been useful in deciding disputes on the inter- 
pretation of contracts, but they leave the vital matter of the wage rate 
untouched. The various schemes of voluntary arbitration have served 
a good purpose, but they break down precisely where arbitration is 
most needed, where there is a radical difference of judgment, or where 
one party is obstinate and finds “nothing to arbitrate.” 

Mr. Lloyd visited New Zealand to study the working of the system 
of compulsory arbitration by a special court. His report is enthusiastic 
and optimistic, and in style is lucid and readable. Objections will be 
showered on his findings. It will be said that the experiment is too 
short to yield conclusions; that New Zealand is too small a country 
to set an example to a great nation, with complicated interests ; that 
compulsory arbitration would drive capital out of the country or cripple 
its efficiency ; and that it does not suit the dignity of capitalists to 
come into court at the demand of their “servants.” 
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But, there the fact stands, a country without strikes, and a pros- 
perous country, though a little one. Pride may resist, obstacles may 
raise new objections, even temporary failure may befall the generous 
effort to substitute reason for starvation and brute violence, with many 
of the consequences of famine, pestilence and war. Theoretical anti- 
cipations of failure will be forgotten if success is gained, even on a 
moderate scale. The essential factors of an argument and a considera- 
tion of criticisms are found in this little volume, and it will be read 
hopefully by many who have not already made up their minds that 


civil war is the natural form of bargaining. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Les industries a domicile en Belgique, Vol. Il. Bruxelles: J. 
Lebégue et C*. 1900. 8vo, pp. 225, 79, 156. 


THIs volume contains monographs on three domestic industries in 
Belgium. ‘They are interesting illustrations of a method of detailed 
study and are valuable as a magazine of statistical and other data 
relating to the life of the people of Belgium. 

The first paper, by Ernest Dubois, is devoted to the linen weavers 
in Flanders (209 pages), and the analysis of topics will serve for the 
other two papers, since all are constructed upon the same plan. Inthe 
introduction the author sketches the history of the linen industry in 
Flanders, and characterizes the various branches, and describes the 
physical, demographic, economic, social, and moral environment. 

Under the head of commercial organization there are four chap- 
ters: the origin and economic evolution of this kind of industry, and 
the technical process; the relation of manufacturer, overseer, and 
operative, with technical details; credit and capital; supplies, home 
and external markets, and competition with foreigners; crisis in 
prices and wages.- 

The second title, industrial organization, covers the topics of the 
origin of the operatives, the apprentice system, the employment of 
women, the wage contract, modes of remuneration, the truck sys- 
tem, duration of labor, unemployment, habitations, hygienic and sani- 
tary conditions, food, associates, and labor legislation. An appendix 
contains diagrams and cartograms which illustrate the commercial and 
industrial tendencies. The second paper (79 pages), by Maurice 
Ansiaux, treats in the same way the industry of straw plaiting in the 
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valley of Geer, provinces of Liége and Limbourg. The third essay, 
(156 pages), by de Pélidray and others, describes the situation in the 
shoemaking industry in the Flemish regions. 

Such studies on a uniform scheme enable the student to make 
comparisons with conditions in other situations at home and abroad. 
The value of the materials to the legislators of Belgium must be very 
great. The picture of a transitional, rural, and household industry, 
half-decayed and ready for the factory system, is in strong contrast 
with ordinary American conditions. 


. 2. &. 


Historical Jurisprudence: An Introduction to the Systematic Study of 
the Development of Law. By Guy CarLeton LEE. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 8vo, pp. xv+ 517. 

Dr. LEE treats, in separate chapters, of the legal systems of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, Phoenicia, Israel, India, and Greece, including them all 
in Part I, to which he gives the general title “ The Foundations of 
Law.” Part II is entitled ‘“‘ The Development of Jurisprudence,” and 
gives a historical treatment of the growth of early Roman Law and the 
Justinian Code, closing with a brief description of the Canon Law and 
the Barbarian Codes. In Part III the introduction of Roman Law 
in the continental countries is described. The final chapter discusses 
the beginning of the English legal system. 

The historical study of jurisprudence may be pursued in either of 
at least two ways. On the one hand, it may be made a historical 
account of the development of different legal systems; on the other, 
it may be treated from an evolutionary standpoint, the growth of law 
being regarded as a process by which certain principles have been 
developed from a few elementary and fundamental ideas. It is the 
first of these two modes of treatment that has been adopted by Dr. 
Lee in the book before us, and his work therefore amounts merely to 
a series of more or less disconnected monographs dealing with the 
various systems of law of which he takes account. Yet this purely 
descriptive method does not seem to lave been the one originally 
contemplated by the author. 


Historical Jurisprudence deals with law as it appears in its various forms 
and at its several stages of development. It holds fast the thread which 
binds together the modern and the primitive conceptions of law, and seeks to 
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trace, through all the tangled mazes which separate the two, the line of con- 
nection between them. . . . Historical Jurisprudence . . . . does not attempt 
to set forth all laws and customs which may be found in ancient and modern 
savage tribes. . . . The systems which are selected are either those which 
have contributed to the great stream of scientific jurisprudence or those 
which flow from it. They are grouped around the jurisprudence of Europe 
and of the countries which owe to it their civilization. (P. 6.) 


The main criticism to be passed upon Dr. Lee’s book is that in 
writing it he has hardly lived up to the ideal that he set before him- 
self in the foregoing excerpt. As he himself observes: “ The manner 
in which a work upon Historical Jurisprudence treats its subject must 
be determined by the method by which it traces the rise and diffusion 
of legal conceptions.” This is true, and it is because of the fact that his 
method does not permit such a tracing of the rise and diffusion of 
these conceptions that the work must be found wanting. Dr. Lee in 
fact seems to lose sight of his own standards, for he later remarks 
(p. 10,11): “If, when the common principles have been embodied in 
a code and made the subject of scientific study, the transmission modi- 
fication and adoption, in whole or in part, of that code or systematized 
body of law have been described, the duty of the writer will have been 
fulfilled.””. This transition from the notion of Historical Jurisprudence 
as a study holding fast the thread which binds together the modern 
and the primitive conceptions of law, to that of one describing the 
transmission, modification, and adoption of a code implies the whoJe 
world-wide difference between a biological investigation and a mere 
series of photographs. 

Let us turn to Dr. Lee’s work as a collection of historical mono- 
graphs. Perhaps the least satisfactory treatment is found in the chap- 
ters on Roman Law. Here the author has apparently had more and 
better material to draw from than elsewhere, yet his discussion is far 
from being the best work to be found in the volume. There are three 
chapters : one on early Roman Law; one on the development during 
the period of the republic; and one on the law of the empire. These 
are succeeded by a chapter on the Law of the Christian Empire and one 
on the Justinian Code. The space is too scant to permit any improve- 
ment upon the numerous brief treatments of the same subject which 
are readily to be found. It is just here, where the subject-matter is 
familiar to the student of law and jurisprudence that the weakness of 
the author’s method becomes thoroughly apparent. Space does not 
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allow him to add to existing information, nor has he pointed out 
errors in older discussions, or shed light upon mooted questions. 
What he might have done would have been to correlate the develop- 
ment of Roman Law with that of the older systems and to trace 
carefully the growth of certain universal ideas. It is thus because of 
the many careful writers upon the same topic, who have preceded 
him, that his work lacks value, while he has failed to import into it 
the vitality of new conceptions. 

More successful are chapters xv and xvi, which deal with the 
Reception of Roman Law and with English Law. In five sections 
(chapter xv) Dr. Lee deals with the introduction of Roman Law into 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain, and Scotland. The section on Ger- 
many refers also to the development of the Austrian legal system, and 
is certainly the best of the five. 

Little if any material of fresh interest appears in the chapter on 
English Law. The earlier part of the chapter, moreover, is marred by 
some inaccuracies or oversights. The theory of the “ mark” system is 
accepted without question and with a mere passing reference to the 
possible ‘ philological” incorrectness of the term. Some errors on 
technical points appear from time to time, but the general treatment is 
interesting. Perhaps the most attractive passages are those which 
deal with the work of Bracton and its relation to the Roman Law. 

There is no bibliography, and citations are not as numerous as 
could be wished, but the index is careful in giving titles and authors. 
So far as can readily be judged, however, there has been scant oppor- 


tunity to investigate sources, though the best authorities have been 
consulted. The work is not a Quellen-Studium,; yet it contains much 
clear exposition and analysis of the forms and ideas of the various 


legal systems considered. 
H. PARKER WILLIs. 


Die Wahrungs- und Bankreform in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika (Schriften des Vereins zum Schutz der deutschen 
Goldwahrung. Band I.) von Dr. MAx PrRaGer. Berlin: 
J. Guttentag, 1900. 8vo, pp. vi+ 145. 

Dr. PRAGER’s timely account of the changes in the American 
monetary system appears under the auspices of the German counterpart 
of our “ Sound Currency Committee.”” The first third of the slender 
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volume sketches the monetary history of the country from 1792 to 1896; 
the second describes the complexities of the system as it existed just 
before the passage of the recent law, treating also the means and objects 
of the reform, while the last third furnishes a critical exposition of the 
various provisions of the law and a discussion of what yet remains to 
be done to put our monetary and banking systems in satisfactory order. 

To Americans whom the title will attract, most of the book— well 
executed though it be —will be too old a story to prove entertaining. 
But it is interesting to have the opinion of a careful foreign student 
upon the crucial question whether the act of March 14 may be 
regarded as having firmly established the gold standard. Dr. Prager 
thinks it may. The clause making it the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to maintain the parity of value between the standard gold 
coins and all other forms of money seems to him sufficient. 


For [he says] in our opinion it makes it impossible for any Secretary of 
the Treasury, even though hostile to the gold standard, to engage lawfully 
in operations of any kind which would overthrow that standard. More 
than this, in our opinion, the clause compels the Secretary of the Treasury 
not only to refrain from every action that might endanger the parity, but also 
to do everything necessary and possible for its maintenance; in the last 
resort to pay out gold in exchange even for such kinds of money as are not 
legally redeemable in gold (page 122). 

This optimistic view coincides with the first impression which the law 
made upon public opinion in the United States. Professor Laughlin, 
however, has challenged its correctness. In an article first published 
in this JouRNAL he pointed out that while the secretary is grand- 
iloquently commanded to sustain the parity of all forms of money, he 
is not provided with the necessary means of doing so. The 150 million 
dollar gold reserve is to be employed solely for the protection of the 
United States notes and the treasury notes of 1890. But there is also 
a sum of between five and six hundred million silver dollars in circu- 
lation. ‘These coins are worth less than half their face value but no 
provision is made for assuring their maintenance at equality with gold. 
Professor Laughlin’s verdict accordingly is an unfavorable one. To 
quote his language : 

. as regards the establishment of the gold standard, not only has prac- 
tically nothing new been introduced into the situation by this bill, but... . 
we have in general no new means of maintaining the standard which we did 
not have before the act was passed. If there had been possible danger from 
silver before March 14, 1go0o, the same danger still exists. 


a meena 


{ 
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These strictures of Professor Laughlin elicited a rejoinder from 
Secretary Gage who declared himself “ satisfied that the new law estab- 
lishes the gold standard beyond assault, unless it is deliberately vio- 
lated.” He thought the secretary might derive authority to protect 
the silver dollars from the provision that notes redeemed in gold taken 
from the reserve may be used for any lawful purpose except to meet 
deficiencies in current revenues. As the maintenance of all kinds of 
money at their face value is a “lawful purpose,” he argued that the 
secretary could issue these notes which are themselves directly redeem- 
able in gold in exchange for silver dollars if the latter seemed in dan- 
ger of falling below par. Even in “the event of Mr. Bryan’s election,” 
he concluded, . . . “the gold standard would be resolutely maintained 
so long as the law remained on the statute book.” 

This seems to give Dr. Prager’s view the support of the secretary’s 
authority. Butin a later utterance, the “carefully prepared interview” 
issued to the newspapers August 25, Mr. Gage has tacitly reversed his 
position by declaring that a free silver Secretary of the Treasury by 
the exercise of “‘a good deal of perverse ingenuity,” could, “at no 
distant day,” produce a situation where “all the revenues of the gov- 
ernment would be paid to it in silver dollars or silver certificates, and 
all disbursements made by it would be made in silver dollars or silver 
certificates.” Then “the government properly would be on a silver 
basis.” 

Since Secretary Gage has thus gone over practically to Professor 
Laughlin’s position, Dr. Prager places himself in opposition to the 
most competent authorities in holding that the gold standard is secure 
so far as legislative enactment is concerned. No one doubts that so 
long as the law of March 14 is interpreted and administered by men 
like-minded with the present secretary the standard will be main- 
tained. But there is no assurance that officials committed to oppo- 
site views upon the money question would construe the act as does 
Mr. Gage, especially as its phraseology is so loose as to leave abundant 
room for a technical justification of operations that would result in 
placing the country upon a silver basis. Fortunately, however, it 
will be at least four years before a free-silver secretary can have 
the opportunity to demonstrate to those who think as does Dr. Prager 
how flimsy are still the safeguards with which the gold standard is sur- 


rounded. 
WeEsLEY C. MITCHELL. 
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Valics or the Science of Value. By GEORGE REED. San Francisco: 
George Reed, 1900. 8vo, pp. 248. 

Mr. REED has “taken up arms against that mental monstrosity, the 
gold standard.” In his view it is “the upas tree of politics,” “an end- 
less belt carrying the wealth of the nations into the lair of the Golden 
Tiger,” “‘a top-heavy idol with feet of clay.”” In order to demolish this 
monster, Mr. Reed has constructed the science of “ valics” (which by 
the way is “as good a word as Physics, Mathematics, Statics, . . . etc.; 
although perhaps not properly Greek”). Just what connection subsists 
between “‘valics” and the “diabolisms” of the gold standard is not 
evident. But if the fundamental theory is a bit obscure ample com- 
pensation is made when we come to the crime of ’73; for upon this 
Mr. Reed is as clear as one could wish. ‘“‘A more colossal piece of 
suicidal or mal-economic legislation was probably never perpetrated 


’ 


since the world began.”’ It was the unholy product of “a government 
of the people, by the politicians, for the monopolists.”” But Mr. Reed 
does not believe that “this post-mortem so long after the murder of 
1873 is conducive to any benefit.” “. . . what the people want now,” he 
remarks, ‘‘is to know how to get out of the trouble that was left as a 
legacy.” 

His plan of escape is “to weaken the purchasing power of gold, 

. to make it cheap as measured in human effort. . . by refusing to 
work for it.” Let a company of private individuals be formed in San 
Francisco to coin pure silver in pieces of 700 grains. ‘There can be no 
legal objections, for a proper construction of the constitution shows 
“that a state can make silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” All 
the Western states and Spanish American republics would accept the 
new money at once and the propaganda could be quickly extended. 
“Armed with samples of . . . the new account unit, some appropriate 
literature, and a few intelligent orators, more work could be -done for 
silver money in a week than has ever been done all taken together in 
Congress.” ‘The federal government would be obliged to yield, and 
then the people of England and Europe “tired of government by gold 
debt kings” 

The great advantage of this scheme is that gold “being of no fur- 
thur use for the payment of wages” would fall and then labor could 
“pay itself out of pawn or peonage and become disenthralled.” 
Gold would still be good enough, however, for “ bond-paying,” no 
matter how “abject” it became. Nor could the creditors justly 


would follow suit and the golden dragon be slain. 
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complain; for “debts are satisfied absolutely and honestly by the 
delivery of the material specified, and there can be no obligation as to 
its value.” 

This plan is so engagingly simple and its merits are set forth with 
such picturesque directness that we hope the writer will not rest con- 
tent with a single achievement. He ought next to address himself to 


the solution of the trust problem. 
W. C. M. 


Francis A. Walker und seine hauptsachlichsten Theorten. Von Dr. 
J. H. Curran. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1900. 8vo, pp. viii 
+95. 

Die Entwickelung der Preise des stiidtischen und laindlichen Immo- 
biliarbesitzes zu Halle (Saale) und im Saalkretse. Von Dr. 
CARL STEINBRUCK. Jena: G. Fischer, 1900. 8vo, pp. iv+ 
87. 

Die Steuerverhiltnisse Bulgariens. Non Dr. lwan K. DRENKOFF. 
Jena: G. Fischer, 1900. 8vo, pp. x +146. 

F. Th. v. Bernhardt. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Nationaloikonomie 
im xix. Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Fritz DemutH. Jena: G. 
Fischer, 1900. 8vo, pp. iv + 68. 


Or these four doctors’ dissertations the first three belong to the 
collection of papers from the economic seminar at Halle. They indi- 
cate well the cosmopolitan character of the student body which Pro- 
fessor Conrad has gathered about him. An American discusses the 
economic theories of the late President Walker, a Bulgarian treats the 
tax system of his fatherland, and a German investigates the prices of 
real estate in the university town. 

It seems a bit surprising to find President Walker already made 
the subject of a doctor’s thesis. Often enough the unhappy candidate 
for a degree, finding himself required to make “original researches” 
into something, disinters the literary remains of some half-forgotten 
writer like Bernhardi, and holds a solemn fost mortem examination 
upon them. Buta recent writer, like President Walker, whose influence 
is yet vigorous, should not, in the view of Americans at least, become 
the victim of such a procedure under the guise of adding to the sum of 


human knowledge. The only justification for Dr. Curran’s effort is 
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that he addresses a foreign audience. Walker is perhaps as well 
known in Germany as any American economist, with the possible 
exception of Carey and Henry George. But though this be true it 
does not necessarily imply a wide acquaintance with his work. There 
are doubtless many German students who are more familiar with his 
name than with the doctrines for which it stands. Such persons may 
find useful the convenient summary of Walker’s teaching which Dr. 
Curran offers. 

To those who have access to Walker’s own books the dissertation 
will have interest only for the criticism appended to the exposition, 
and this is necessarily too sketchy to possess great value. Dr. Curran 
declines to accept most of the doctrines commonly associated with 
President Walker’s name. For example, he denies the propositions 
that wages are paid from the current product instead of from capital ; 
that profits are to be measured from the gains of a “no-rent” under- 
taker; that laborers are the “residual claimants”’ in distribution, and 
that prices depend upon the quantity of money in circulation. On 
the other hand, he recognizes that even when Walker’s views have 
failed of acceptance, his vigorous thinking has had a stimulating effect 
upon economic discussion. 

With this discussion of Walker it is interesting to compare Dr. 
Demuth’s attempt to rehabilitate Bernhardi as an economist. Most 
readers will probably require the reminder that he was the author of a 
Versuch einer Kritik der Griinde die fiir grosses und klines Grundeigen- 
thum angefiihrt werden, published in 1849, in the course of which he 
undertook an elaborate examination of current economic theories. In 
most of the histories he is mentioned briefly as a critic of “‘Smith- 
ianismus” and forerunner of the historical school. But to Dr. Demuth 
he is much more than this. ‘‘ Die Kritik,”’ he says, “is the first book 
which, in thorough and scientific fashion, cleared away the presupposi- 
tions of the English theory: an immortal service which must remain 
eternally in the memory of the science” (p. 56). 

A few examples will show the character of Bernhardi’s objections 
to the British economics of his day. First he found that the English- 
men had no adequate conception of the nature of the society whose 
economic activities they professed to explain. They treated it as a 
highly ingenious mechanism, putting aside all ethical and social con- 
siderations. Next, their theory of value was fundamentally wrong ; 
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for value in exchange depends not upon cost of production, but upon 
the usefulness of goods. Ricardo’s doctrine that labor is the sole source 
of value—for this is Bernhardi’s interpretation of Ricardo— is a per- 
verse blunder; natural agents have quite as much a share in the crea- 
tion of value as has labor. The tendency of population to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence, is not to be regarded as a menace 
to society, but as a constant stimulus to improvements in production, 
and there need be no fear but that the progress of invention will always 
suffice to prevent a lack of food. 

In perceiving all this, says Dr. Demuth, Bernhardi was so far in 
advance of his time that his contemporaries failed to understand his 
book. Later generations have not read it, a fact which explains why his 
genius has never attracted due attention. It is with the pious hope of 
obtaining a final though sorely belated recognition of his hero’s 
merits that Dr. Demuth writes. His pamphlet is merely a careful 
abstract of the A7vitik, followed by an essay in which it is shown how 
Bernhardi anticipated all that is most valuable in the work that has 
been done since his day. 

The other two dissertations may be dismissed more briefly, not 
because they are less valuable, but because they present the results of 
investigations hardly susceptible of brief summation. 

Dr. Drenkoff. prefaces his systematic study of the tax system of 
Bulgaria with an account of the taxes imposed by the Turkish govern- 
ment before the Revolution, and of the financial shifts of the transition 
period. ‘he most characteristic and interesting as well as the fiscally 
most important part of the present system is the tax upon all agri- 
cultural products—a tithe, still collected partly in kind. There are 
also taxes upon personal and real property, upon cattle, salt, tobacco, 
alcoholic beverages, imports and exports, etc. A unique feature of the 
system is the “ military tax—a payment required for ten years from 
all men for any reason incapable of pertorming military service, vary- 
ing in amount, according to the pecuniary standing of the person con- 
cerned or his parents, from ro to 200 francs per annum. 

Dr. Steinbrtick bases his investigation of the prices of houses and 
land upon the purchase prices recorded in the Grundbiicher of Halle 
and the Saale district. He admits that the prices may sometimes have 
been understated to evade the stamp tax imposed upon such transfers, 
but thinks, on the whole, that the material is fairly reliable.. At least 
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his final averages agree well with similar figures compiled by various 
statistical offices and private investigators for other parts of the country. 
All the evidence goes to show that during the present century large 
estates have increased from 250 to 400 per cent. in value, while smaller 
farms have risen from 300 to 700 per cent. Since 1850 the increase has 
been from 250 to 300 per cent. in all the districts for which data are 
available. How much of this rise in price is due to the sums sunk in 
improving the land, how much to the increased productivity that has 
followed upon the adoption of new agricultural methods or the culti- 
vation of new crops—particularly sugar beets—and how much to the 
decline of interest, is a difficult problem; but Dr. Steinbriick inclines 
to the belief that on the whole the improvements and the increased 
yield have followed rather than preceded the rise in price. 
w. C. @. 


Letters from New America, on An Attempt at Practical Socialism. 
By CLARK EDMUND PERSINGER. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Company, 1900. 12mo, pp. 89. 


THE creators of New America, we are told, sought but three things 
in building up their new state: “That every law-abiding and industri- 
ous citizen should be assured of a comfortable living and progress 
according to merit,” that old age should be provided: for, and that an 
end should be put to “‘economic and industrial oppression.”’ Notwith- 
standing the not altogether modest scope of this undertaking, it has 
considerable interest to the student of economics. 

This modern Utopia differs much from the older brands. Together 
with Bellamy’s late work it may fairly be said to mark a stage in the devel- 
opment of a more rational type. Twenty-five years’ interval is allowed 
for an intermediate step after the people have voted for the new régime. 
Even when this government is in full operation certain new difficulties 
arise between different economic (or official) classes, and all is not har- 
mony between the various local units. Most remarkable, “ jealousy 
exists among property-holders,” for “while the larger economic 
problems are solved, the eradication of evil passions from the hearts of 
men and women is an even slower process than that of economic per- 
fection.” But evidently a close approach can also be made to perfec- 
tion of character, for the law says (and apparently all laws are enforced 
in New America): “ You who have wealth or station shall not by means 
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of your wealth or station coerce those who are below you in either.” 
While we have an evolution in Utopias our authors are hardly yet 
evolutionists. 

The new state is constructed mainly on economic considerations, 
and the more important economic questions are dealt with. Some 
issues are here discussed that are usually ignored, yet are essential toa 
broad and consistent economic point of view. Interesting suggestions 
are made as to the probable socialist solutions for the question of home 
ownership, land improvements, rent, money, and inheritance. Such 
discussions as these emphasize the weakness of the non-evolutionary 
defenders of our present economic institutions, who usually attempt to 
propound unanswerable questions to the socialists. Though neither 
side can be answered in such controversies, the assertions of either are 
about counterbalanced by those of its opponents. 

It is essential to Utopias, if they are to present a lifelike appearance, 
to be organic in their structure. The various innovations should hang 
around a central conception. The author of the letters from New 
America has not entirely overcome the temptation to introduce his pet 
aversions and private predilections. If the central idea is socialism, 
why a system of practically compulsory labor? Why the categorical 
prohibition of loans and of speculative and business uses of property ? 
Though these ideas prevail among the rank and file, the leading social- 
ists have not considered them as necessary corollaries to the socialist 


proposals. Why a rigid limitation of private capital rather than an 


extension of the functions of the state? This proposition too is 
opposed by the later socialist economists. 

The chief importance of the book is its treatment of these problems 
connected with the growth of the socialist movement that are yearly 
taking a more prominent place in our economic discussions. The 
author takes an unusally broad view of socialism. Starting with the 
comparatively liberal standpoint of the Fabians, he has penetrated 
deeper into the movement than they, as he sees that it means more 
than mere democratic collectivism. With Vandervelde, Jaures, and 
other exponents of the doctrine of class-consciousness, he claims to 
base his socialism on the broader ground of an enlightened struggle 
of the proletariat for political and’ economic supremacy —with all the 
moral, intellectual, religious, and social changes that would be involved 
either as cause or effect in such an economic and political revolution. 
Dislike of dogmatism is unexpected from a socialist, yet so general a 
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principle as “an assured living” is the author’s guide to wage distribu- 
tion, and a New American goes so far as to doubt that “ general prin- 
ciples” are acknowledged in the theory of his government. The 
sentimental heritage of radicalism is cast off when the plan of restricted 
immigration isadopted. The questions of limitation of population and 
official corruption generally shunned by socialists are here squarely 
faced. Per capita wealth is not as usual overestimated. The regula- 
tion of prices, however, the distribution of wages, and other funda- 
mental questions universally avoided by socialist writers, as Schaeffle 
has shown, are again ignored. 

The chief utility of the book to the economist will be as an aid to- 
the elementary study of the socialist movement. That the treatment 
is simple and almost purely statical is a recommendation for this pur- 
pose. For elimination of unessentials, for liberalism, and breadth of 
view the work is distinctly superior to the average exposition of 


socialism. 
W. E. WALLING. 


The Impending Crisis; Conditions Resulting from the Concentration 
of Wealth in the United States. By Basit A. BouroFr. Chicago: 
The Midway Press Committee, 1900. 12mo, pp. ix +196. 


Mr. Bourorr sets forth the economic condition of the United’ 
States as seen by a foreign student during half-a-dozen years’ resi- 
dence in the country, and as gathered from statistical reports of the gov- 
ernment and from earlier studies by other men. In two chapters, deal- 
ing with the distribution of wealth, Mr. Bouroff outlines the situation 
which he proposes to discuss. His statistics are taken chiefly, and 
for the most part directly, from the reports of the eleventh census. In 
the latter part of the volume he returns to a statistical exhibit of the 
situation to show the outcome of the working of the American economic 
system, the determining characteristic of which he has set forth in 
his third and fourth chapters. This characteristic feature, which in 
Mr. Bouroff’s view must lead to national destruction, he discusses 
under the somewhat barbarous name, “dividogenesure.” It is not 
easy to say just what is included under this term, but the substantial 
fact for which the volume contends, as the cause of the poverty of the 
poor, seems to be the recognized feature of modern life that income 
from property acts cumulatively to enrich the owners; to which Mr. 
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Bouroff adds that the indigence of the poor has, under modern condi- 
tions, a somewhat similar cumulative effect, in that “the propertyless 
is a man of multiple expenses.”” The possible recourse to a free use of 
natural resources has been cut off by the all-inclusive grasp of owner- 
ship, until every move in life means a tax on the propertyless man, which 
he cannot avoid so long as he is alive. Owing to this cumulative 
enrichment of the propertied at the cost of the propertyless, it has 
come about that “we had fully 32,656,808 individuals of them [the 
propertyless] in 1890” (p. 83). These figures are got by adding and 
averaging the numbers of families occupying farms or homes not 
owned by the occupants in 1890. However serious the situation so out- 
lined may be conceived to be, it is undoubtedly a stretch of imagination 
to class tenant families in the United States as unqualifiedly “ property- 
less.” What proportion of them may be such is not easy to say; but 
the discrepancy between the meaning of the figures and Mr. Bouroff’s 
use of them is probably what will appeal most strongly to American 
students. Something similar, of course, is the case with the discussion 
of mortgages on urban property (pp. 119-122), where mortgage 
indebtedness is taken as a reliable index of hardship borne by the 
debtors. 

But apart from exaggeration due to lack of familiarity with the con- 
ditions which he discusses, Mr. Bouroff shows skill in handling his 
statistics so as to bring out the darker aspect of the situation. His 
warning loses in force somewhat, through this unintentional over- 
statement, but it need not on that account be groundless. 

ws “We 











